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On &xhibition cdrom November 13 


WEEKDAYS 9 TO 5:30 - 


CLOSED SUNDAY 


IMPORTANT XVIE CENTURY FRENCH 
FURNITURE AND OBJECTS OF ART 
DISTINGUISHED PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


Property of the &state of the Late 


GRACE RAINEY ROGERS, New York 


(mong the Outstanding Paintings 
Citoyenne Crouzet JACQUES LOUIS DAVID 
Un Village des Environs de Paris 
an early work painted about 1873-74. and 
Le Dormoir, formerly in the David C. Lyall 


Collection COROT 
Les Avocats DAUMIER 
Femme a L>Ombrelle RENOIR 


formerly in the Fayet Collection 

SOROLLA 

DRAWINGS BY FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH ARTISTS 

FRAGONARD 


formerly in the Lamy collection. a drawing 
for the famous painting 


Francisqueta, Valencia 


L’Invocation a L’ Amour 


HUET 
CHARDIN 


Pastorale 


Etude de Femme Assise 


and works by Dumonstier, Tiepolo. Gainsbor- 


ough, Downman and watercolors by Turner, 
including Lake of Zug. Also examples by 


Millet, Courbet, Cezanne. In addition there 
are works by Guys, Picasso, Modigliani, Fou- 
jita and by American artists including Ryder. 
Twachtman, Childe Hassam, Davies. Murphy. 


Inness and Whorf. 


Public Cluction Sale Mov. Sat S15 p.m. 


~PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, yc 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


30 EAST 57th STREET 


At the 


FURNITURE BY NOTED FRENCH 
EBENISTES 
{n important Louis XVI amaranth and tulip- 
wood marquetry fitted poudreuse by Léonard 
Boudin; Louis XVI bergére with the stamp of 
Adrien Pierre Dupain; Louis XVI acajou two- 
tier table by Adam Weisweiler. with bronze 
doré mounts attributed to Gouthiére. and 
other occasional writing tables. commodes. 
cabinets. and fine seating furniture of the 


Louis XV and Louis XVI periods. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS MINERAL CARVINGS 
AND BIBELOTS 


AN IMPORTANT BRUSSELS GOTHIC 
MILLEFLEURS AND OTHER 
TAPESTRIES 


ORIENTAL AND CHINESE RUGS 


\ very rare Persian silk rug of the XVII cen- 
tury; an important Ispahan carpet with apple 
green ground, Eastern Persia. XVI century. 


Bronzes. Table porcelain. 
Laces and other Textiles. 
Illustrated Catalogue complete 
including Paintings and Art Property $1.00 


Public Cluction Sale Mov. 19-20 al 2 p.m. 
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This year—more than ever 


THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 
...a whole year's subscription to ART NEWS 


at specially reduced Christmas rates*— 








20) ISSUES THROUGH THE YEAR 
ANNOUNCED BY 
THIS BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS CARD 
IN FULL COLORS 
INSCRIBED WITH 


YOUR NAME 





SAVING YOU MONEY AND TIME 


Solve your Christmas shopping problem in five minutes...no waiting in 
crowded and depleted stores. The beautiful Christmas card (illustrated, in 
full colors, size 4 by 5% inches) which will announce your gift of Art News, 
inscribed by us with your name, is Hans Holbein’s “Portrait of Edward VI 
as Prince of Wales,” Mellon Collection, National Gallery of Art. Just fill in 
coupon below and mail it to us today—we will do the rest! 
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*REDUCED se SF EIT ORI 
’ 7 / I ry ~ ° ~ r r 
CHRISTMAS GIFT t The Art Foundation, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
RATES Send a year of ART NEWS as 
I ° ~~ ’ ™ ic > 
eo en os $5.50 a gift at the special Christmas rates 
Add’l Subs. each....... $3.75 a a 
| To anniiediidticcespeast tain teak ae ‘ ro: 
Orders must be sent direct to us, not | 
through agents. (Foreign $1 extra) | Street. ae a : Street r 
We will count your renewal | - _ 
(regardless of expiration | City and State _____City and State__ — 
date) as the first subscription. | sin atini nied set ako 
If you wish, you may pay after ; SHOULD READ: SHOULD READ: 
January 1, 1944. 
DO ciccnctinbesticintiene ene: kA ERA 
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EDITOR LETTER 


SIR 

I am pleased to note that you 
have seen fit to cite our frm in con 
nection with the development of art 
in advertising 

I am personally very much inter 
ested in art and, while not posing 
is a collector, I have several very 
nice canvases in my home. Adolf 
Dehn’s work in watercolor appeals 
to me very much, and that is why 
we have run quite a long series of 
his paintings on the cover of our 
Roche Review. I think my collec 
tion of Dehn’s paintings now runs 
to twenty-odd, and from time to 
time I take pleasure in looking at 
each one of them where they hang 
in the different rooms in my homes 


It may interest you to know that 
I never fail to read each issue of 
ART news from front to rear cover. 
I am very fond of the magazine not 
only because of the excellent repro 
ductions it carries, but also because 
of the invigorating type of com 
ments it contains. 

In my opinion, concerns engaged 
in national advertising can go much 
further in making use of high-typc 
paintings for the purpose of either 
attracting attention or embellishing 
their advertising layout. In doing so 
two purposes would be served. One, 


and very important, the bringing of 
additional commissions to deserving 
irtists; two, helping to get the 
American public to become a little 
more art conscious, thus ultimately 
improving our culture 
Yours, etc 
EcMER H. Boss1 

President, Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc 
Nutley, N. J 


SIR 
I have enjoved Rosamund Frost's 
recent article upon the subject of 
irt in advertising. There are a num 
ber of realistic observations in this 
presentation which should be taken 
to heart by almost every art teacher. 
Members of our department were 
pleased, too, with your Printmakers’ 
Processes and a Militant Show 
Yours, ete, 
ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 
Head, Department of Art 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich 


SIR: 

No reflections on Glenn Grohe 
but he did not do the picture of 
a horn and a whistle and railroad 
that was attrrbuted to him in the 
August-September issue of ART 
News. Thanks to Mr. Roger Joslyn 
who called my attention to the mis 


take because he knows who did it 
ind I know who did it and now 
vou know who did it. MI 
Yours, et 
FREDERICK CHANCI 
New York City 
\pologies to Mr. Chance. ‘That's 
him, that’s him 
SIR 
Besides our student body, we have 
some 2, cadets on our campus 
and are anxious to put on some ex 
hibits that would interest them 
We would like to know what ex 
hibits can be sent us this vear, at 
what time they would be available, 
and what our obligation would be 
We are more interested in originals 
than in prints. Do you know of any 
good one man shows? 
Yours, etc. 
ALTON O’StrEEN, Directo1 
Department of Fine Arts 
University, Alabama 


SIR: 
The exhibition “America in the 
War” proves agai in certain in 


stances that the graphic arts can be 


like a magic mirror in which the es 


sence of the time is reflected. Here 
and there we get a glimpse of the 
common man who with his blood, 


sweat, and toil will mold a_ better 
world. 

At this hour of our history thou 
sands of simultaneous activities are 


devoted to a great and worthy cause. 


Ihe conception of “unanimism” 
which Jules Romains made his 
theme in The Men of Goodwill js 
beautifully demonstrated. It should 
be an ideal, stirring one for a graphic 
irtist. Mural- or easel-painting can 
not express it. Photographs lack hu 
man feeling and concentrated ex 
pression. A series of prints by the 
same artist would form a complete 
unit in inspiring record of the 
magnificent faith and unbreakable 
will of the common man. 
Y ours, etc 
KARL ScHrac 
New York City 
SIR 
Your magazine is really our art 
text book. 
Yours, etc 
Ancus N. Dovup te, 
\rt Supervisor, 
Derry ‘Vownship Public Schools 
Hershey, Penn. 
SIR 
Can you or your readers kindly tell 
me where is the painting by W. A. 
Bouguereau, The Lost Pleiade? 1 
saw it about twenty years ago in the 
Brooklyn Museum. The officials 
there do not seem to have any infor 
mation about it. Possibly it was 
loaned by some other museum ot 
person. 
Yours, etc. 


E. J. Hicers 
Stockton, N. J. 


DUVEEN BROTHERS 


INC. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d@ART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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PAINTINGS 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
ERICH MARIA 


REMARQUE 


| Through Nov. 13 


| 14 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


museum 
of non-objective paintings 


24 east 54th street 
new york city 


loan exhibition 











Harry Bertoia 


Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation 


Open Sundays 12-6 — Daily except Mondays 10-6 

















SCHAEFFER 


OLD MASTERS 


61 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. 


THANNTAUSER 


165 East 62 St. 
REgent 14-2890 


NEW YORK 





SCHNEIDER | | 
GABRIEL | 
Galleries 


PAINTINGS } | 


69 EAST 57 ST., N.Y. || | 
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INVITATION 


is cordially extended to you to visit 
us at our new address and inspect— 


OUR COMPLETE 
RUG SERVICE 


A choice collection of Antique 
Oriental and European Rugs. 


A full assortment of domestic 
Broadloom and Chenille Carpets. 


A skilled organization for 


cleaning, repairing, and altering 
carpets and rugs. 


KENT COSTIKYAN, wc. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone Clrcle 6-0412 





ART NEWS OF AMERICA 


Northwest Annual 


YLOOM and despair seem to be 
y the Leitmotif of the 29th An 
nual Exhibition of Northwest Art 
ists in the Seattle Art Museum 
Most of the artists have resorted to 
1 strong use of black to commum 
cate their despondency, but happily 
have not neglected solidity in un 
derstructure. ‘The first prize of $100 
went to Thomas McClure for his 
Street Corner, a scene of cold, bare 
fact. ‘Though bleak in material, the 
treatment is deft, almost bold. 
first prize im tempera went to 
Mark Tobey for Point Five—Ver 
tical, a work in somber abstraction, 
containing figures and planes in 
strange juxtaposition. The trans 
parent watercolor prize went to 
Opal Fleckenstein for Mountain 
Snows, a lonely and dreamlike de 
piction of one of the magnificent 
landscapes of the Northwest. Le 
ona Wood, Guy Anderson, David 
Lowenthal, William Lee Cum 
mings, Sybil Cianci, and many 
others sustain in their works, many 
of them outstanding, a certain 
prophetic desolation, relieved only 
by flashes of imagination or of 
ethereal escapism 


Barr Resigns 
jy resignation of Alfred H. 


Barr, director of the Museum 
of Modern Art since 1929, was 
announced by Stephen G. Clark, 
chairman of the Museum’s board of 
directors. Now James Thrall Soby, 
who has acted as assistant director 
since last January, will partially 
take over, performing Bart's duties 
as curator of painting and sculp 
ture. The museum’s directorship 
will actually be held by several trus 
tees. Barr, who will retain the posi 
tion of advisory director, is the 
author of numerous and _ brilliant 
writings which, in the guise of 
museum catalogues, form an im 
portant body of literature on vari 
ous phases of modern art. “Ex 
treme pressure in an atmosphere of 
emergency” are cited as the rea- 
sons for this change of direction. 


Historic Goblet 


HE Ravenscroft goblet, one of 

the world’s most celebrated ex- 
amples of glass, formerly in the 
Ratcliff collection, has now become 
an American possession. The piece 
is one of the seven known exam- 
ples of lead glass made by its in- 
ventor, George Ravenscroft (1618- 
1681) and stamped with the Rav- 
en’s head which was the maker’s 
signature. Of the other six, one is 
in the British Museum, three in 


the Victoria and Albert Museum, 


London and two in private English 


collections slated for museums in 


that country. Recently it came up 
it auction at Christie’s in London, 
was purchased by Cecil Davis for 
the Steuben Glass Company and 
flown by clipper to this country 
In November, it will be placed on 
public exhibition at Steuben 


Penn Academy Prizes 


YMALLER than in years gone by, 
S the historic 41st Annual of the 
Watercolor and Print Exhibition 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts was conducted this year 
on an invitation basis, thus facili 





THE RAVENSCROFT goblet, 
unique example of XVII cen- 
tury English glass, acquired by 
Steuben. 


tating details of handling in a day 
replete with transportation difficul 
ties. However, despite numerical re 
duction, both soldier and sailor 
artists are present, two series of 
Navy episodes by Lieutenant Com 
mander Griffith Coale and by Lieu 
tenant Mitchell Jamison respec 
tively highlighting this group. 

The two main prizes were borne 
away by Californians, each in his 
way noted in a state where this 
medium has achieved special emi 
nence. Phil Paradise’s Goleta Val 
levy, which received the Philadelphia 
Water Color Prize and $200, is a 
characteristically swift study of 
horses in a field. With his Mexico 
inspired Brassy Day Millard Sheets 
captured the Dana Medal. Other 
winners were from nearer home, 
notably Elizabeth S. Laverty of 
Merion, Pa., who received the 
Dawson Memorial Medal for her 
airy flower study, Lilium Candi- 
dum. In prints the Eyre Medal 
went to Clare Leighton for Corn 
Shuckers, a lithograph striking in 
its design and bold contrasts. Stow 
Wengenroth, with two entries, was 
also a double winner in this class. 
Jane Mumford Pearson and Betsy 


(Continued at bottom of page 7) 
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VERNTOGAGE 


‘HE auction room is not merely an authentic barometer of the 
‘| art market, it is also the best place to take the temperature 
of public taste. On that clinical chart there has long not been 
so conclusively symptomatic an entry as the results of the public 
sale of Frank Crowninshield’s collection of modern art at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries on October 19, 20, and 21. “Record” is 
a relative term when applied to prices, yet it seems safe to say 
that levels as high as those which produced the total of $181,747 
for Mr. Crowninshield’s pictures and books have not been seen 
hereabouts, at least since 1929. Inasmuch that fact constitutes 
a vindication of the clearly definable taste of this collector, it 
is interesting to see just where the current ran. 

Eclectic as were the Crowninshield predilections, they mani- 
fested themselves most heavily in two directions. The first, as 
pointed out in the article “Crowninshield on Segonzac” in ART 
news for October 1-14, was the art of the latter French painter. 
The second was an urbane and assiduous collecting of those 
remarkable books, published by Vollard and others in Paris, in 
which great contemporary French artists illustrated, in various 
forms of graphic art, the classics of French literature. Both of 
these concentrations repaid Mr. Crowninshield handsomely in- 
deed. The 27 Segonzac paintings and drawings in his collection 
brought a total of $31,945, one alone fetching $7,250. His 
library, of which the illustrated books formed the most valu- 
able part, brought $50,382, though, to be sure, that total also 
includes other and less luxurious volumes. However, such fig- 
ures as $1,725 for the Cirque de I’Etoile Filante with etchings 
and woodcuts by Rouault, or $1,125 for Daphnis et Chloé with 
lithographs by Bonnard, are samples enough to prove their col- 
lector’s foresight and taste when he was one of the few to 
import these almost unique artistic-literary monuments here. 

In the better worn paths of modern art, too, there were high 
prices. A not unusual Modigliani for $4,800; a moderate Bon- 
nard for $4,100; another and beautiful Segonzac St. Tropez for 
$4,000; an early Forain pastel for $5,q00; a documentary Cubist 
portrait of Braque by Picasso for $4,80o—these were the largest 
single sums realized. But the temper of the market might be 
judged better by the more astonishing items, such as $1,100 for 


a small Picasso crayon drawing; as $2,100 for a large, only fair 
Pascin nude, which must be something of a record; as the alto- 
gether incredible amount of $4,000 for one of the no less than 
thirty casts of Renoir’s bronze Head of Coco. And most grati- 
fying was the remarkably high average attained for recent Amer- 
ican works, the paintings, drawings, and prints of Bellows, 
Davies, Demuth, Ganso, Hopper, Speicher, and Sterne. 

It all adds up to more than just a boom in modern art, though 
it certainly does point in that direction. The bull market would 
not exist if there were not an unmistakable inclination of taste 
toward the art of its own time. This is not to say the ancient 
classics have fallen from the niche, for that the old masters can- 
not. It simply means that a newer and wider audience is finding 
its way into art through the channels of its own day—as evi- 
denced by the fact that by far the majority of the known pur- 
chasers at the Crowninshield sale were newcomers to the world 
of collectors. Such buyers as Gypsy Rose Lee and Henry R. 
Luce, celebrated enough in their own right, are not yet the 
familiars of exhibition catalogues and museum loans as Chester 
Dale who alone represented the Old Guard here. These and 
dozens of other less famous bidders are the answer to the often 
heard plaint that there are no more new collectors. If they are 
making their beginnings elsewhere than with Rembrandt or 
Goya, it is well to remember that a Henry Clay Frick began his 
collection with such of his eminent contemporaries as Ziem and 
Rosa Bonheur. 

Not that anyone would do badly to remain all his collecting 
life within Mr. Crowninshield’s own ambient. There, in fact, 
lies the best lesson of the case. The pictures and books just sold so 
successfully were gathered by a man who had far less money to 
spend than the average millionaire collector. Very few of the 
single units cost large sums when they were originally bought— 
and at that time they had but one important function: to give 
pleasure to their owner. Investment value was secondary, yet, 
as we have seen, the taste which determined it has been proved 
overwhelmingly night. ‘The conclusion is a welcome one: in the 
world to come, where it seems fairly certain there will be few 
if any new millionaires, it will still be possible for persons of 
cultivated taste to gather works of art into integral groups—the 
sort of collections which have enriched all America in the past 
and, we hope, will always continue in the mainstream of our 
national culture. 








(Continued from page 6) exhibition, representing 71 artists. 


of Venus, by Dickman Walker of ing and sculpture were laid by his 





Flagg Melcher each received $100 
and a prize for their work as minia- 
turists. 


Texas Annual 


.,PONSORED jointly by the 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Houston, and the Witte Memo- 
rial Museum of San Antonio, the 
Fifth Texas General Exhibition is 
having its first showing at the 
Houston Museum, where it will re 
main until November 7. Subse- 
quently it will be shown at the 
headquarters of the two other or 
ganizing institutions. 

The show is a competitive one 
open only to residents of Texas. 
From the 289 works entered by 
171 artists, 87 were selected for 


The jury was composed of Jerry 
Bywaters of Dallas, James Chill- 
man, Jr., of Houston (acting ex- 
officio), and Eleanor Onderdonk of 
San Antonio, together with two 
artist members, Everett Spruce and 
Watson Neyland. 

Eight War Bond prizes were of 
fered. The top prize, a $100 Bond 
was given by the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts, went to Veronica Hel 
fensteller of Fort Worth for a 
painting in gouache, One Autumn 
Day. Edmund Kinzinger of Waco 
won a $50 Bond given by the San 
Antonio Art League for his pastel, 
Still Life with Red Vase, and 
Charles Umlauf of Austin one of 
like denomination given by the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Houston 
for his terracetta sculpture, The 
Twins. A glazed figurine, The Birth 


Houston won a $50 Bond pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. O. S. 
Petty of San Antonio. Three smaller 
prizes went to Coreen Mary Spell- 
man of Denton, Amelia Urbach of 
San Antonio, and Donald S. Vogel 
of Dallas, all three presented by 
commercial enterprises. 


Death of Widener 


NE of America’s great art bene 

factors, Joseph E. Widener 
died on October 26 at Lynnewood 
Hall, the celebrated estate outside 
of Philadelphia where his art col 
lection was housed before its pre 
sentation to the nation. Second only 
to his interest in horse racing, Mr. 
Widener’s collecting occupied a 
major part of his time. Though the 
foundations of the group of paint- 


father, Joseph Widener, through 
the combined facilities of a great 
fortune and exceptional connois- 
seurship, became responsible for 
the great extension of the collec 
tion, notably in such works as the 
Bellini Feast of the Gods (repro 
duced in color in these pages), 
Titian’s Venus and Adonis, the 
Donatello David, and some great 
Rembrandts including Lady with 
a Fan. Although his father’s will 
directed that he should leave the 
collection to the public, it was 
Widener who selected the National 
Gallery rather than his native town 
of Philadelphia as its fmal reposi- 
tory. The Pennsylvania gift tax 
having been voted by an act of 
Congress, the collection was in- 
stalled in Washington some eleven 
months ago. 





MODERN HANDICRAFTS in New England 
today owe their vitality to the fact that they 
have developed out of existing tradition. Here 
the classic hooked rug is brought up to date 
by Marion Vorhees, designer for the WPA 
Crafts Project in Connecticut. A hand-blocked 
print carries same motif over to the curtains. 


THE STENCILLED screen, pine table, and pine 
armchair with hand-blocked linen cover are 
the work of Don Sheets of Connecticut. The 
lamp was made by William E. Brigham of 
Rhode Island. A leading handicrafts region 
of the country, New England encourages 
the movement through legislation. 


NEW ENGLAND A! 


Worcester Shows an 
American Tradition 


at Work Today 








ND ARTIFACTS INTO MODERN ART 


BY MAX W. SULLIVAN 


EW ENGLAND has a native tradition in the crafts which 
is unequaled in any other region of the United States. 
For today’s handicrafts are an extension of the craft tradition 





THE SCHIERS, Mary and Edwin, produce from red New Hampshire clay, grey-glazed, graceful yet util- 
itarian pottery. Tablecloth by Alice Turnbull, maple ladle by Alfred Rossiter. All at the Worcester show. 


of the past and at the same time express conviction and faith 
in the present, serving man as they have always served him best, 
in his own home. ‘Today’s crafts have a combination of the 
qualities found in the popular crafts of any century: excellence 
in design, craftsmanship, and that ingenuity in use which we 
have come to call functional. Now on exhibition at the 
Worcester Art Museum under the title, “Contemporary New 
England Handicrafts,” they clearly illustrate the nature of the 
movement in that region as it depends on and at the same 
time extends its unique tradition. The spirit of William Morris 


CHARLES CONNICK of 
Boston designed and execut- 
ed the stained glass “St. 
George and the Dragon”’ for 
Mount Holyoke College. 


struck our New England 
shores from England late in 
the nineteenth century. Societies of Arts and Crafts were founded, 
Boston being the first to or- 
ganize in 1897. Until this 
day these societies have pre- 
esented .toearportion of our 
American people the best of 
objects made by hand, guard- 
ing the quality of workman- 
ship and continuing the 
standard of taste set by the 
original models. ‘These soci- 
eties and the general influ- 
ence from abroad brought 
New England close to what 
is rightly called a revival of 
the handicrafts. The eigh- 
teenth century played a large 
part in setting the stage for 
the acceptance of this move- 
ment, for New Englanders 
proved to be a sympathetic 
and receptive audience. ‘That 
it should gain a strong foot- 
hold was made possible by 
two main characteristics of 
the period. First, it was a 
time in which the handicraft 
culture predominated, for all 
that we now recognize as the 
arts and trades were basically 
supported by hand skills and operations. The second factor re- 
lates to the people and their native cultural tradition. Those 
who made up eighteenth century New England and were promi- 
nent in its industrial rise during the nineteenth century were for 
the most part from England and inclined towards English taste. 
Whereas the industrial march of the nineteenth century ap- 
parently drove out the craftsman and the foundations of a handi- 
craft culture, actually in many instances, the soil was being pre- 
pared for a handicraft movement which today emerges, as evi- 
denced in the Worcester Art Museum exhibition, ready to make 
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DISTANTLY DERIVED from a Paul Revere pattern is the silver by George Gebelein (left) on = 


a regional contribution to our na- 
linen by Lucia Soule. The pistol-handled set (right) is by Stone Associates, also the covered biomed eee 
dishes. Linen under it from Worcester Folk Stitchery. ional culture. 


s 

In this section we have too long — 
accepted this English background of 
cultural tradition and taste, frequent- 
ly accepting it as our own. What we 
have not understood nor recognized 
is the contribution of people who 
have brought to New England their 
inherited culture which differed from 
the traditions of the British Isles. The 
nineteenth century with its waves of 
immigrants, gave to these states a 
varied group of cultural patterns and 
experience not clearly understood be- ; 
fore the opening of this exhibition. “7 
The objects seen here prove that their the 
makers have come from Scandinavia, — 
Eastern, Central, and Southern Eu- of t 
rope, the Balkans and the Near East, that 
and French Canada. In many in- | obje 
stances these people far outnumber pin 
the original cultural group, the Eng- oral 
lish. All contribute their quota of — | aest 
needlework, basketry, carving, and | A 
jewelry to the unified picture of New twit 
England handicrafts. pro] 

As the early settler prepared to | larg 
build a shelter for his family in the — | swal 
first New England towns, he modeled | desi 
his home on that which he knew 
best—the English cottage. The early 
houses, now accepted as part of New 
England, reflect both a touch of Eng- 
land and ingenuity in adapting new 
materials in building. Today the rural 
farmer-crafttman of many a New 
England state fashions his own bas- 
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STENCILING brought up to date by William P. Dudley of New Hampshire in cannister, jewel- ; 
box, and tray, the tatter treated pictorialty to Le used in lieu of painting. (Continued on page 23) 
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Calder Grown Up: A Museum-Size Show 


YANDY CALDER is a 
S big At the 
Museum of Modern Art his 


bov now. 


full-length one man show 
all the 
galleries. In 


occupies ground 
floor 
the 


systematic catalogue mono- 


one of 
Museum’s admirably 
graphs it has taken nearly 
g,ooo words to chart his 
development and divide it 
into periods and influences. 
If up till now the element 
yf chance has had a good 
deal to do with his crea- 
that the 


tinkering phase is over and 


tions, it follows 
that from now on purpose 
and thought should guide 
his hand. 

Not that Calder hasn’t 
already been taken serious- 
ly. The night people from 
the Left Bank and _ else- 
where have been following 
1im for years. Museums and 
discerning collectors own 
his work. Critics regularly 
compare him to Miro. It is 
Calder himself who, as an 
incurable humorist, is apt 
to break into 
piece of gimcrackery which 


out some 
the public can hardly be expected to receive with the serious- 
ness his important structures deserve. A career which grew out 
of toy-making at intervals reverts to toys—irritating ones like 
that contraption in which, at regular intervals, a dangling 
object resembling the tail of a black cat rolls itself around a 
pin and drops with a clatter. Electrically impelled, the inex- 
orable repetition of this feat results in more nervous than 
aesthetic stimulus. 

Against this we can balance the beauty and vitality of the 
twirling dancers and the more nonchalant grace of the wind- 
propelled structures—the “swimming” of small units within a 
larger pattern of motion, the grave nodding and bending and 
swaying which gives uncanny life to provocative abstract 
designs. In some he goes in for increasingly delicate effects. 


WOOD SCULP.- 
TURE from 1929, 
“Double Cat.” 
The artist’s first 
carving was a 
composition on 
the feline theme 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 





STABILE from 1942, “Black Thing” executed in sheet metal is included 
in Alexander Calder’s one man retrospective at the Museum of Modern Art. 





Others, like the sinister 
Big Spider have a robust- 
ness which we also find in 
the stabiles where the art- 
ist has caught and _ trans- 
fixed in black sheet iron 
powerful upswings of mo- 
tion. For those interested 
in “significant form,” Black 
Thing has an_ incredibly 
bogey-like character and 
would be unpleasant to 
come upon unexpectedly. 

For a public into whose 
consciousness “Do Not 
Touch!” has been deeply 
engrained, it is hard to 
realize that a Calder crea- 
tion must be handled to be 
appreciated. Some offer sat- 
isfying lumps and nodules 
which invite sensory investi- 
gation. Yet visitors ap- 
proach~these pieces difh- 
dently, which is a pity, for 
when properly set in mo- 
tion many give out a satis- 
fying metallic clang — the 
one element which seemed 
lacking in this abstract bal- 
let of forms. Calder’s’ ani- 
mals are important 
than the technique which 
grew out of them, the animation and the ability to build in space 
with strength, ingenuity, and lightness. Jewelry is another minor 
outlet for an inventive mind. However, some of the wood carv- 
ings have great sculptural dignity, notably Double Cat and the 
little weathered figure with the square umbrella. 

The retrospective of a productive artist who likes to work 
in large scale cannot help being over-crowded. One piece im- 
pinges on the next; an accumulation of diverse motions become 
agitating instead of hypnotic. Calders deserve to be seen alone, 
preferably out of doors. Our dream is that some day he will 
make a big mobile designed to be viewed from below by a per- 
son lying flat on his back so that he can watch its forms cut 
against the sky. In that mythical future when everyone will 
have plenty of time it would be a lovely way to spend a vacation. 
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hacked out of an 
oak fence rail in 
1926. Like his sub- 
sequent famous 
circus animals, it 
showed humor 
and observation, 
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THE U. 8S. ANNUAL, 
CHICAGO STYLE 


A MERICAN annuals have a despairing tendency to 


all look like the same old show. This is partly be 
cause certain of our painters keep on doing the same 
thing over and again, partly because what is old hat 
in one section of the country can be and is presented 
as new in another. ‘Therefore it generally remains for 
the prize-winners and the local exhibitors to set the 
pace. As at Chicago's 54th Annual of American Paint- 
ing and Sculpture the former represent big money and 
the latter novelty and talent, the New York observer 
will find plenty here to ponder over. Furthermore a 
one man show within a show brings a full length view 
of Edward Hopper. As popular with critics for technical 
achievements as with the public for the recognizability 


: »f his themes, the ; re lude his best k 
PRIVATE DON MUNDT: “Suburban Morning,” awarded the Martin B. of his t Cones the Hoppers here — ude his best known 
Cahn Prize of $100 for a canvas painted by a Chicago artist. canvases, \ irtually every item being either museum- or 


collector-owned. 


Louis O. Guglielmi, who painted The Bridge which 
GEORGE CONSTANT?’S “First Gift” won the $500 Logan Art Institute Medal won Chicago's top AS Ct Pier of Set. Rie 
at Chicago’s 54th Annual of American Painting and Sculpture. 


shown widely without sofar qualifying for the first rank 
in American painting. However, in this picture his 
semi-Surrealisms seem less forced and arbitrary while 
there is impact to the set of the tower and the way it 
dominates the small figures. As always, Guglielmi’s 
technique is expert and polished. Under the title The 
Gift George Constant shows us a pair of children con 
siderably more engaging than those embryonic crea 
tures we have come to expect from him. As Constant’s 
color and composition are invariably interesting this 
more acceptable theme won for him the $500 Mr. and 
Mrs. F. G. Logan Art Institute Medal. ‘The Julian Levi 
portrait of Romany Marie which won for him the $500 
N. W. Harris Silver Medal derives its main interest 
from the character of the sitter. ‘To Ivan LeL. Albright, 
to whom the proffering of large sums is fast becoming 
a habit, a Bronze Medal and $300 for his Lobster Salad 
done in the super-real technique on which his reputa- 
tion is based. A sculpture to be honored with the A. C. 
Mather Prize of $300 is the carved stone Bull of Boris 
Gillertson from Webster, Wisconsin. 

The three following awards all went to Chicagoans 
and, in our estimation, they represent some of the most 
interesting work in the show. First there is Francis 
Chapen’s colorful Girl by the Sea, meriting the M. V. 
Kohnstamm Prize of $250. A young painter whose first 
honor this is, Edgar Ewing claimed the B. A. Florsheim 
award and $100 for his fresh and decorative Still-life, 
Central City. A like sum and the M. B. Cahn Prize 
went to Don Mundt, self-taught painter now with the 
Armed Forces. Air Raid in plaster by Mario Ubaldi, 
one of the few war themes in the show, finishes off 
the prize list, carrying with it the M. W. R. French 
Gold Medal. The recipients of four Honorable Men- 
tions are Everett Spruce of Austin, Texas, the late 
Marsden Hartley, Joseph Hirsch, and the sculptor 
Edouard Chassaing of Chicago. 
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MORE CHICAGO PRIZEWINNERS: (above) L. O. Guglielmi’s “The Bridge,” awarded $750 
Garrett Prize; (below, left) Edgar Ewing's “Still-life, Central City,” which won the $100 Florsheim 
Prize; (below, right) Francis Chapin’s “Girl by the Sea,” $250 M. V. Kohnstamm Prize winner, 





An Author's Eye for Painting 


'TERARY men seldom bother to civilize themselves. Like 
_d satisfied shoemakers who spend a lifetime at the bench, 
they slave away at their trade sublimely unaware that a pageant 


DEGAS’ “The Nurse,” in the Erich Maria Remarque Collection now on view at Knoedler’s, is characteristic o} 
the author’s taste for technical subtleties and subjects which tell a story by implication. 


of culture is going on beyond their windows. Perhaps they have 
to put in so many tedious hours at their craft that they have 
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Y MALCOLM VAUGHAN 


writing is the mother of the arts and that since they are wooing 
the queen there is no need to waste any time on the children. 
In any event, vou can count on the fingers of your hands 


the men of letters in the 
history of the world who 
have had enough interest in 
painting or sculpture to make 
a choice collection of it. Sur- 
prising to say, two such col 
lections exist at the present 
moment: Booth ‘Tarkington’s 
pleiad of old masters and the 
group of pictures gathered 
over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury by the author of All 
Quiet on the Western Front, 
Erich Maria Remarque. 

Remarque’s art trophies— 
two score paintings and 
watercolors by the French 
Impressionists and Post-Im- 
pressionists—are currently on 
view at Knoedler’s, where 
they prove to be quite a treat. 
Not that they are the rarest 
jewels you and I have ever 
seen, for Americans are ac- 
customed to masterpieces; 
but that like pearls in a 
strand they hang harmoni- 
ously together and have a 
charm which is not often 
found in America—unity of 
taste. ‘The taste is that of a 
real connoisseur, too. 

Of the few authors who 
have had any perception of 
painting, the majority seem 
to have appreciated only 
their contemporaries. Usually 
they happened to have an 
artist for a friend and thus 
picked up a knowledge from 
conversation. Aretino learned 
that way from ‘Titian. So did 
Erasmus from Holbein, and 
Baudelaire from Manet. The 
author of All Quiet on the 
Western Front got his art 
education the hard way, by 
educating himself. 

A German by birth, he 
was from boyhood fascinated 


by the brilliance of late nineteenth century France. Little by 
little he began to explore its intellectual achievements and in 
no energy left to study the arts. Or perhaps they think that — the course of this he came upon 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Art News Series of Masterpieces in American Museums No. 8 


CEZANNE’S monumental “Les Grandes Baigneuses,” painted between 1898 and 1905, summation of a lifetime of experiment with form, is 
in the Wilstach Collection of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. The artist’s other large-size “Bathers” is in the Barnes Collection. 
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THE EAST PORCH of the Erechtheum, one of the most graceful THE CELEBRATED marble Caryatides from the Erechtheum, carved 
examples of the V century lonic, photographed by Ensign G. E. between 421 and 413, B.C., are photographed by Mme. Nellys. Pro- —» 
Kidder-Smith, in the ““Beauty of Greece” show at the Metropolitan. ceeds from the exhibition will go for the benefit of Greek War Relief. 


CLASSICS ON HEROIC SOIL 


Hk BEAUTY of Greece is a theme which for the past come an integral part of Western culture. Some of the most 

twenty centuries has set artists and architects and poets celebrated photographers are present. George Hovningen-Huene 
and essayists in motion. Now the cameramen take over. At the includes pictures already admired in his superb volume entitled 
Metropolitan Museum a benefit show for Greek War Relief Hellas, is turning over all profits from the book to the cause. 
brings on work of both professionals and amateurs in a_bril G. E. Kidder-Smith, Mme. Nellvs, official photographer for the 
liant array of photographic studies. From the fallen columns of Greek Roval Family, Paul Cordes, are others. Coming at a 
the Acropolis to the ancient olive groves of Delos, from the moment when all signs point to further invasions of the under 
slopes of Mount Hymettus to the wine-dark, island-studded sea, side of Europe, the exhibition is timely and stirring, presages 
Classic names and themes call up associations which have be the dav of expulsion of the enemy and victory on heroic soil. 
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MARY CASSATT’S “Por- 
trait of Lydia Reading,” 
representing the artist’s 
sister in 1878, is painted 
under the influence of 
Degas but with a boldness 
that recalls Manet (left). 


JOOS VAN CLEVE: “Por- 
trait of a Young Man with 
a Pink” dated about 1520 
when psychological an- 
alysis and structure began 
to take precedence over 
color in his art (right). 





OMAHA’S MUSEUM GROWS AGAIN 


HE GROWTH of an art museum can take place in two 
ways. ‘The first one is slow and haphazard. It depends 
on groups of works which time gradually releases through 
bequests and through death—accumulations which must fre- 
quently be revised (if such a thing is permitted), rehung, 


and re-estimated in 
the light of changing 
taste. The second and 
infinitely preferable 
way is also the less 
common one. It is the 
latter which is, hap- 
pily, that of the Joslyn 
Memorial in Omaha, 
a museum in the for- 
tunate position of 
starting from relative 
scratch with no old 
master left-overs, suf- 
ficient funds to make 
purchases in the top 
ranks of art, and a 
clear field ahead. Peo- 
ple can maintain that 
this field is clear be- 
cause it has been 
picked clean, but Jos- 
lvn’s acquisitions 
would seem to prove 
the contrary. With 





MONET’S “Palmiers @ Bordighera” dated 1884, All three paintings have just 
been acquired by the Joslyn Memorial of Omaha, Nebraska. 


the constant flow of paintings from private collections into 
public ones, astonishing treasures still come onto the market. 
Thus Joslyn in 1942 acquired the fine Stotesbury Raeburn, 
following it up with the Titian, Greco, Van Dyck, Veronese, 
Lorenzo di Credi, and Corot illustrated in ART News for 


March, 1-14, 1942. 
Last month again 
three important can- 
vases entered its pink 
marble halls. 

The new paintings 
were selected by Oma- 
ha’s advisor Harold 
Woodbury Parsons 
with an eye to main- 
taining quality besides 
filling gaps in schools 
and periods. ‘The ear- 
liest one ranks as Joos 
van Cleve’s most im- 
portant portrait in 
America. From the 
nineteenth century 
come Mary Cassatt’s 
likeness of her sister 
and Monet’s Palmiers 
a Bordighera, each an 
additional link in the 
skeleton of a great fu- 
ture collection. 
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SCHARL: PASSION IN EXILE 


HERE is one quality about Josef Scharl’s work which stamps him as a 
true northerner. Only a man from a cold country could feel that way about 
burning color and tropic suns. In this he parallels Van Gogh like whom he 
paints, in one canvas at least with full awareness of the resemblance. Other com 
positions of exotic flowers verge on the mystery and lushness of Rousseau jungles. 
But this only accounts for one side of his personality. ‘The other half. is 
disciplined and uncompromising to a point of violence. An “Aryan” with a name 
well known enough to even find favor with members of the Nazi party, Scharl’s 
exile from his native Germany is bitter and self-imposed. About half of the new 
paintings which have just been seen in a one man show at the Nierendorf Gal 
lery testify to this. Apocalyptic Beast, for instance, records his feelings on the 
day when Hitler marched into Austria, while Massacre of the Innocents with 
its thick choking color, is truly terrifying. For such effects he does not have to 
resort to Expressionist slashings. Color and compositional balance are enough. 
The hotter his passion, the more tight and angular his forms. Among the still 
lifes Bread has magnificent robustness and unity. Scharl’s portraits compare 
with those of Marsden Hartley though, unlike the American, a restless search 
ing spirit stirs under the patterned surface. 

Like many Germans of his generation, Scharl has been strongly influenced 
by primitive art. The eyes we have seen on African masks wink from some of 
the canvases. Color is definitely barbaric. ‘To one extraordinary hushed red 
landscape under a midnight sun you feel tempted to apply that mystic German 
prefix ur-, meaning old in the sense of racial memory. So, for all his discipline, 
Scharl emerges as a romantic painter. It is a type of interior contradiction which 
is altogether characteristic of his nation. Only here in America, applied as a 





JOSEF SCHARL’S “Poet” -was wiciudea in his 
recent show at the Nierendorf Gallery. 


creative temperament to art rather than to 
politics, its results are arresting, evocative, and 


altogether surprising. R. F. 


KINGMAN FROM CHINA: A SUCCESS STORY 


NE success of the hour in American art is a painter whose parents are 
Chinese, Dong Kingman. Kingman has leapt up the ladder the way it 
happens in dreams. A year ago he was given his debut exhibition in New York 
at the Midtown Galleries. ‘Today these galleries are giving him another show. 
Meanwhile, eight museums, two colleges and various famous people (among 
them Mrs. Roosevelt) have bought at least one of his paintings. ‘This season 





DONG KINGMAN: “The Storm,” one of the boldly composed, freely painted water- 


colors in his one man show now at the Midtown Galleries. 
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a selection of his pictures will tour American 
museums. 

Born in California in 1911, Kingman was 
taken to China at the age of five and given a 
Chinese education which included a study of 
Chinese painting. He wound up by entering 
the university at Hong Kong. On returning to 
California at eighteen, he brought with him 
an Oriental love for subtle drawing and for 
colors that are bright yet soft. But he found 
himself more in love with American art, once 
he had seen it, than with the stricter art of the 
Orient. In the next dozen years he took root 
among us, became a citizen and struggled to 
learn American ways of painting. He wanted 
to be thoroughly American. 

His watercolors of West Coast city 
and countrysides won friends and a prize or 


views 


two. But it was not until he won a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship, which gave him the chance to 
travel round the United States and paint the 
scenes which moved him most—Nevada moun- 
tains, Colorado cornfields, ‘Texas stormclouds, 
New Orleans houses, Chicago streets, New 
York parks—that he skyrocketed to success. 
Now his pictures sell almost as fast as he can 
paint them. Between technical terseness and 
glamour they have proved to be naturals. M. v. 
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L stantes BURCHFIELD’S 
latest watercolors, now at the Rehn 
Gallery, are the full-bodied 
paintings he has yet produced. If 
pictures may be 


most 


compared to 


music, these country views and 


may be 


city scenes described as 


rich, deep-throated choruses in 
praise of picturesque America 
Lordliest among them is a_ huge, 


heroic panorama, Two Ravines, an 


ode in leviathan measure, singing 
of the forest primaeval, the ele 
mental earth. It is a major achieve 
ment in Burchfield’s career. Surely 
watercolor painting has never been 
expanded to more epic proportions. 


(Prices not quoted. ) 


4 hl 

lor NOTCH SCULPTURE by 
three famous painters, Degas, Re 
noir, and Matisse, may be seen at 
the Buchholz Gallery. The 
dozen 


three 
much 
that vou are 


have so 
charm and authority 


bronzes 


not surprised to discover many of 
them have been lent from public 


and private collections — Degas’ 
Large Dancer, Renoir’s Victory 
Venus, Matisse’s Portrait of a 


Woman, for example. The show 
makes wonderfully clear how much 
stufiness vanishes from sculpture 
when the spontaneous images of 
painting are attempted. Clearest of 
all is the vivid evidence that in 
painting and sculpture alike, form 
is the vital, the life-producing ele 
ment. This exhibition should tour 
the museums of the 


to $soc 0.) 


country. 
» > c= > 
Prices $so 


ry 

7 IN AMERICA is 
the title of an exhibition at the 
Niveau Gallery which contrasts the 
European and American products 
of painters who have sought ref 
uge here during the war. The in 
fluence of our enormous and_ be 
wildering country on a 
Continental visitor is 
subject but it 


sensitive 
a fascinating 
cannot be fully 
judged bv the few examples in this 
show. There is a bizarre conception 
Connecticut by 
Schiefer, Hordyk’s charming Man 
hattan, and excellent work by Bla 
tas, Gluckmann, Isenburger, Kis 
ling, and Mané-Katz. 
quoted. } 


of spring = in 


) 
(Prices not 


Jonx LONERGAN is _ showing 
at the Ferargil Gallery two dozen 
dear little gouache landscapes of 
Rockport, Maine, and thereabouts. 


hey reflect fleeting loveliness — 


mist, rain, straight or slanting sun 
light over the town. It happens 
that their inspiration is more aca 
demic than expressive, yet they are 
painted with no mean knowledge 
and are so sincerely felt that they 
touch your heart even when they 
fail to do anything to your mind. 
(Prices $25 to $75.) 


[|_, in the course of 
a teaching term at the University 
of ‘Texas, became so impressed by 
the Southern Negroes that he 
painted several enormous canvases 
of them—portraits of their moods. 
The pictures are on view at the 
Lilienfeld Galleries. Well painted 
they are, but they are really over 
done. Intended to show the spiri 
tual quality and profound simplic 
ity of the Negro, these canvases 
end up burdened with monumental 
forms, luxurious colorings, formid- 
able emotions, and compelling ex 
pressione The fault is that they are 
mural compositions clogged with 
easel technique. Much of Nord 
feldt’s recent work suffers a simi 


lar disadvantage. $280 to 
$1250.) 


( Prices 


Anwar EWART brings to 
the American British Art Center 
a parade of Mexican landscapes 
painted in the last twelve months. 
Their subjects being small towns 
and villages, they take us off the 
beaten track into the florid shabbi 
ness of rural Mexico. Keyed up in 
color, scant of detail, modishlv 
naive and rather sprightly in feel 
ing, they present not so much the 
life of these places as their scenic 
decorativeness, the mosaic of line 
and color they make. The style of 
painting has a Frenchness hinting 
of Rousseau, Utnillo, Dufy. But at 
least the artist aspires toward style. 
(Prices $125 to $400.) 


. . . 


ARTHUR’S 
exhibit at the Babcock Galleries 
divides itself into interesting land 
scapes and not so interesting po! 
traits. Good are his canvases of the 
South in loom in 
startling colors against febrile skies 


which houses 
while the foreground may contain 
stolid, plodding figures of insigni 
ficant dimensions going about small 
tasks. One of the small 
Dusk Bather, had a 
quality of 


canvases, 
dark, 


near-Surrealism 


rich 
which 
was not repeated in any of the 
other works. The portraits are arbi 


: Sig 
REVINGTON 


I 





ARTHUR: “Accident on the Cape,” brilliant in cotor, 


in the aritst’s show at the Babcock Galleries. 


trary and repetitious. 
to $s5oo. 


(Prices $50 
Joszrn VICTOR GATTO, 


whose first one man show 
Barzansky 


is at the 
Galleries, was a prize 
fighter in his youth and steam-fit 
ter until three years ago. From 
such a background one might ex 
pect a certain exuberance, but 
the color and the delicate 
sense of design found in his jungle 
pictures. Of these Jungle Animals, 
Antelope Head, and Green Depths 
are outstanding, the latter strongly 
reminiscent of 
$65 to $soo.) 


scarcely 


Rousseau. (Prices 


Phen SCHNAKENBERG’S 
city haunt is Central Park. He 
often sketches there, even at times 
puts up an easel: for the Park 
offers him both the landscape and 
figure motives on which his art is 
built. Over the years he has done 


JOSEP! 
discovered primitive shows at the Barzansky 


PICAOKn ¢ ‘ cf: 


quite a few of these Park pieces — 
oils, watercolors —a number of 
which have been snapped up. A 
goodly series of them are at present 
on exhibition at the Kraushaar 
Gallery. paintings, 
they also are agreeable as pictures— 
spirited, affable, genial. ‘To be sure, 
they rely a bit on anecdote. Why 
not? Anecdote isn’t foreign to Cen 
tral Park, is it? 


$1500. ) 
5 


Admirable as 


(Prices $75 to 


| AVERY, dreamer, ro 
mantic, rhapsodist, is presenting 
two dozen of his watercolor im 
provisations at the gallery of Paul 
Rosenberg. Their titles are lyrically 
deceptive. Take the most felicitous 
picture of the lot, Wheatfields on 
the Shore. There are no fields. 
There is no wheat. The shore is an 
illusion. Avery reduces a scene to 
an impression. Then he reduces his 
impression to a pattern of tinted 
brush strokes on white paper. The 
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caller 











VICTOR THALL: 


Studio.”” Puma Gallery. 


“My Dream 


brushstrokes tell you only what you 
But the 
world of painting has reached such 


choose to read into them 


a pass these days that you find 
people oh!-ing and ah!-ing in front 
$18 


of these watercolors. (Prices 


to $25 


=— THALL’S first one man 
show at the Puma Gallery presents 
an artist who has achieved a per 
sonal style reasonably free from de 
rivative influence. ‘This is 
decorative painting at its best—ex- 
citing color, unusual texture and in 
ventive pattern, the whole well 
synthesized. Chapeau au Fleur is a 
charming little portrait, The Sab- 
bath displays the artist’s deft and 
clinging brushwork, and L’Apéritif 
reveals an intricate and interesting 
sense of design. (Prices $150 to 


$600. ) 


modern 


7 . . 


‘Tromxa’s latest paintings, at 
the ACA Gallery, continue to 
champion the poor, the under- 
privileged. But in these new pic 
tures the artist appears to have 
reached a crisis of cross-purposes in 
his career. He paints so much bet 
ter than heretofore that he now 
boggles at putting his violent pro 
tests into violent pictorial language. 
He seems to have found out that 
when he agitates his scenes and 
subjects—tossing his tenements off 
kilter, wrenching the curves of the 
human figure into angles—he is 
using merely a trick of distortion 
and the trick is at his artistic ex- 
pense. Perhaps in the future he 
may learn how to reconcile fme 
painting and vehement outcry. At 
present he is a socially conscious 
poet perplexed by dynamics. (Prices 
$40 to $350.) 


Bansara REIS at ten painted 
a remarkable portrait (it hangs up- 
stairs at the Wakefield Bookshop). 
Now twenty-one, she proves in her 
first one man show here that she 
has ideas of her own and is de- 


22 


veloping non representational forms 
independent of the 
Kurt 


studied 


influence of 


Seligmann with whom she 


Lhe 


Ings are Way 


pen and wash draw 


ahead of the oils, 


which seem dry and lacking in 
ease: they are really things of 


beauty and fantasy and suggestion, 
pointing to exceptional _ talent. 
Prices $30 to $25 


= PIECK, who in private 
life is Father Pieck, has a one man 
show at Contemporary Arts. Dutch 
born, with over thirty-two years of 
missionary work in the Philippines 


behind him, his painting offers 
neither religious nor exotic over 


tones. Rather is it atmospheric and 
melancholic and indulgent when it 
comes to the strange behavior of 


people. He will observe them as a 


PHILIP PIECK: “Busy Street.” 


AT 





no further than descriptive illustra 
tions for a travel book. Somebody 
has been doing this sort of paint 
Gothic minia- 
turists started it. Today, outmoded, 


ing ever since the 
no living creature is able to make 
1 career of it. Dig into your art, 
Pyt. Gordon, and help us create a 
world! to $75. 


new Prices $5< 


M IDERN FRENCH drawings 


ind prints at the Gal 
leries gather together, without os 


Kleemann 


tentation, more riches in a small 
room than one would think pos 
sible. First there is Picasso, and 


lots of him. Dating from his Blue 
Period to a semi-late abstraction, 
his drawings and prints leave the 


spectator gasping, the most stun 
ning in its impact being The 


Minotaur from the early ’30s, show- 


=e 


‘ - 
“iu k 


This former missionary, now a 


painter of whimsical scenes, shows at Contemporary Arts. 


crowd breaking into group _pat- 
terns, straggling on street corners, 
climbing the Post Office. stairs, 
their mechanical repetition of ges- 
ture all eloquent of the essential 
loneliness of the individual. Always 
they move under those dejected 
whitish skies which flatten distances 
and take the color and heart out 
of things. If the study of smokers 
or the one of newspaper readers has 
verve and humor, Pieck’s sarcasm 
is always tinged with pity and a de 
tached, wondering query of What 


is it all about?’ 


Rr. MAURICE GORDON, 
who has studied in Paris and Italy, 
offers at the Passedoit Gallery a 
sheaf of Caribbean Island land- 
scapes in gouache. As far as they go 
they are acceptable (acceptable par 
ticularly as to color) but they go 


ing a savage attack by the monster 
of Greek mythology on his yearly 
prize of maiden flesh. Another 
major portion of the show is de- 
voted to André Masson represent- 
ing both the style named after 
Picasso’s Bone Period and work in 
the flowing of Combat des 
Fleurs and Amour des Plantes. 
(Prices $50 to $750.) 


vein 


a HONDIUS atthe 
Marquié Gallery is exhibiting his 
expressionistic impressions of the 
New England coast, Manhattan 
market places, and circus life. 
Though he has lightened his _pal- 


ette somewhat of late, his most 
characteristic oils are serious and 
somber, and, as in the Market 


Women, certain of his color pas- 
sages are extremely good. There is 
a fine Dutch honesty about his 


work that betrays his origin espe 
cially evident in some of his Cape 
Ann fishing scenes 
$60. 


( Prices $50 to 
. . . 


| ARTISTS of the Na 
tional holding a 
black white exhibit at the 
Argent Galleries. Most of the pieces 
are prints, and most of them are 
that 
a tiny dry 
point, Old Woman, by Gwendo 


Association are 
and 


also unimpressive. The few 


caught our eye were 


line Bond, Alice Geary’s landscape 
in lithograph, Camel’s Hump, and 
two of Greta Matson’s drawings, 
Casual Arrangement and A Prayer. 
(Prices $3 to $50 


Wi Asst. SIMPSON at the 
Bonestell Gallery 
land seascapes. 
gracious natural 
South Field is 
contemplative, while a 


presents his 
and They are 
and 


Jersey 


impressions; 
and 
swirl 
of surf distinguishes Heavy Seas at 
Sandy Hook. In all these paintings 
there is an 


quiet 
fine 


extraordinary love of 
When 
look for a much further develop 


of the artist 


subject the war is over we 


ment Prices $75 to 
$25 


Biswas PREGEL’S work 
is to be seen at the New School for 
Social Research in her first Ameri- 
can showing. Sincere and unaffect- 
ed, her still-lifes show the imprint 
of nineteenth century French paint- 
ing, especially in the Cézannesque 
fruit pieces. She treats flowers rather 
ceremoniously in the same fashion, 
her colors clean, her conception di 
rect, her execution skilfull. A few 
serious portrayals of contemporary 


wartime grief depart _ stylistically 
from her more conservative manner. 
Prices $2 to $600.) 

. . 


a OF VERMONT 
by William Fisher are 


at the 8th 
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Street Gallery. These are realistic 
pictures, though somewhat loosely 
brushed, of covered bridges, saw 
mills, mountain streams, and other 
There 
is a certain rugged harshness in the 
artist’s style that suits his locale 
idmirably. (Prices $50 to 


scenes typical of the state 


250.) 


Ricnarp POUSETTE-DART 
at the Willard Gallery has created 
1 number of flat abstractions in 
brass and silver designed for the 
unusual purpose of being handled 
or carried in the purse of pocket. 
These tactile objects, despite their 
small size, are vigorous and aus- 
tere; some have been made to fit 
the personality of specific individ 
uals. (Prices $35 to $200.) 


. 
& ERMAN NOVOA, a painter of 
Spanish descent who resides mainly 
in Mexico, shows canvases executed 
in New York at the 60th Street 

However, the 
richness of his 


Galleries. 
mental 


environ 
adopted 
country appears in no way to have 
iffected him. His concern is with 
symbolical and vastly idealized con- 
ceptions of cosmic truths rendered 
with an anatomically perfect classi- 
cism that recalls Doré. At a time 
like the present it is difficult to 
project oneself into these pictures. 
Prices $300 to $15,000.) 


. 
| WATERBURY’S 


paintings are on view at the Studio 


Artifacts into Art 


Continued from page 10) 


kets. While the Yankee uses the 
traditional split ash, the newcomer 
from Poland makes his basket 
melon-shaped of pine roots, achiev- 
ing unintentionally an “old world” 
picturesqueness which we have not 
readily accepted as New England. 
So the procedures of many of the 
problems for today’s craftsman are 
much as they were in the past. 
Some still draw largely on the 
eighteenth century, as does a good 
deal of the silversmithing found in 
the Boston region. In the illustra 
tion of dinner place settings on 
page 10, the silver of George Gebe 
lein is derived from, though not ac 
tually a reproduction of, a Paul 
Revere pattern. The pistol grip set 
ting by Stone Associates is Hano 
verian in both line and spirit, while 
the linens show one of the contri- 
butions of the nineteenth century 
in needlework. Next to it the sim 
ple Italian work by Lucia Soule is 
appropriate for the Gebelein silver 
while the Italian filet in royal blue 


realistic but 
occasional touch of 
Impressionism and often the in 
fluence of her onetime teacher 
Kung-Pah-King—as in the canvas 
Nauhai. Among her flower pieces, 
Gladiolas should be noted, of the 
landscapes, Arizona Desert. 
$100 to $500.) 


Guild: Her oils are 
there is an 


Prices 


FP repenic ROCKWELL, the 
young watercolorist, shares a show 
with Trina Evans at the Morton 
Galleries. Rockwell spends most of 
his time out of doors and his sum 
mers in Northern New England 
and has quite a bit to show for it. 
His land and seascapes are appeal 
ing and unaffected. His colors are 
often crystal clear, especially in the 
smaller things. Miss Evans presents 
many oils, some of them dull. 
(Price $35 to $800.) 


Kiwonse SWAN’S small sculp- 
ture and drawings of China are on 
view at Mathias Komor’s. A resi- 
dent of Pekin for many years, she 
has absorbed certain modes and at- 
titudes of the Chinese so well that 
it is hard to realize that she is not 
a native. Her portraits are excellerit 
in their penetration, notably those of 
Dr. Hu Shih and of the celebrated 
actor who recently died at the 
hands of the Japanese, Mei Lan 
Fang. Heads and figurines of women 
and children convey the strength 
and courage of these valiant people. 
(Prices $75 to $450.) 


on natural linen by Libyer Stellato, 
Worcester Folk Stitchery, is equally 
suitable for the silver by the Stone 
Associates. The two vessels, also by 
Stone craftsmen, are excellent ex 
amples of a new direction in New 
England silversmithing, for here the 
simple hammered surfaces of the 
larger dish reflect every soft light 
and shadow while the ivory knob is 
an appropriately simple ornament. 

In addition to the rural crafts- 
men of New England there is an 
other large group who, in drawing 
upon the rich traditional past, do 
not stop with mere imitation of 
some past popular style. No better 
example of this point of view can 
be found than the furniture group 
ing in native pine by Don Sheets 
(see frontispiece). The  stenciled 
screen in maroon uses tones closely 
related but with a freedom that is 
matched only by the manner of 
stenciling itself. Here the artist 
starts with an old technique and 
adapts it to the needs and demands 
of living today — today’s interiors. 
The same can be said for the 
hooked rug and draperies Hunter 
and Hounds. Rug-making by the 


t 





ROCKING HORSE by George Woodbury, far superior in artistry 
and craftsmanship to the corresponding machine-made piece. 


technique of hooking is as old as 
New England weaving itself, but 
this rug speaks of design possibili 
ties which lie beyond the usual tra 
ditional and much-practiced floral 
piece. 

The Yankee peddler of the nine- 
teenth century gave to New Eng- 
land housewives tinware made and 
decorated by hand but produced in 
quantity which rivals the machine- 
made product of today. These utili 
tarian pieces were usually painted 
black and ornamented with a sten 
ciled band. The work of William 
P. Dudley is an excellent example 
of how this craft persists today but 
serves quite a different purpose than 
it did originally. As conceived to 
day, the decorated tin tray is a 
pictorial piece, frequently holding 
a prominent place in the decorative 
scheme of a room. It has become, 
in the minds of some, the equiva 
lent of a painting, and on page 10 
we see that Mr. Dudley treats it in 
that manner. 

A third group of New England 
craftsmen, relatively small in num 
ber though widespread throughout 
the region, offers the greatest prom 
ise for carrying New England handi 
crafts to greater heights in both 
standards of craftsmanship and util 
ity as well as in fostering better un 
derstanding and practice in matters 
of personal taste. These people be 
lieve that with the technical facili 
ties of today, a worker can learn to 
control his medium in ways which 
have escaped some of our best 
craftsmen of recent years, molding 
and shaping the piece at will, ever 
conscious of the limitations of the 
material but with an effort towards 
meeting today’s demands of living. 
The pottery by Mary and Edwin 
Scheier shown on page 9g reflects 
this working philosophy. These sim- 


ple pieces, a soup tureen and bowls 
in red New Hampshire clay, glazed 
in soft grey, are objects of rare 
beauty. It is with the work of such 
craftsmen as the Scheiers that New 
England is able to go in for what 
may be considered quantity produc- 
tion in several crafts, yet these sim- 
ple everyday pieces compare well 
with the best pottery of any age. 

All of the two thousand crafts- 
men of New England will not fit 
into the general divisions indicated, 
but these are most certainly the 
strongest groups. The important 
thing to remember is that they all 
make up New England today. You 
cannot compare the professionally 
trained with the self-taught nor 
with the rural craftsman who many 
times would be embarrassed to be 
called just that. These groups do 
work from the things around them 
or from the things they know best 
from their personal experience. In 
their work there is a sincerity that 
is not to be matched nor over- 
looked. It reflects an element of 
practicability and common sense 
long associated with New England 
ers. It also is in keeping with the 
strongest elements of contemporary 
architecture in America. Many of 
these elements came to us out of 
the muddle of the nineteenth cen 
tury and it is a curious parallel that 
it should be the same century and 
much of the same muddle that 
should prompt New England to 
give support to the arts and crafts 
through its societies. New England 
handicrafts today are important to 
New England but they are also vital 
to the nation as a whole. The 
Worcester Art Museum is fortunate 
to be able to focus public attention 
on the New England handicrafts 
movement and the contribution it 
is making to the nation’s culture. 
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ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 
of each exhibition) 


ARTHUR, Pabcock 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 2!) 


AVERY. Rosenberg 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 21) 


BLATAS, A.A.A. 
(see ART NEWS, 
Oct. 15, p. 24) 


GORDON, Passedoit 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 22) 


HECHT, Acquavella 
(see ART NEWS, 
Oct. 15 p. 21) 


HLAVKA, Eggleston 
(see ART NEWS, 


Oct. 15, p. 22) 
MACOUILLARD, 

Ferargil 

(see ART NEWS, 

next issue) 
SCHARL, Nierendorf 

(see ART NEWS, 

this issue, p. 20) 


THALL, Puma 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 22) 


TROMKA, A.C.A. 
(see ART NEWS, 
this issue, p. 22) 


YUN GEE, Milch 
(see ART NEWS, 
Oct. |, p. 29) 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Allen Jewell—E. A. } 


A somewhat Ryderesque romantic quality 
has replaced the earlier somewhat Renais- 
sance stiffness and the work is less obijec- 
tive and more mellow. . He is overcom- 
ing an early tendency to use bright color 
without complete organic justification, and 


his drawing also has decidedly improved 
H. D 
There is strength here too. but of a dif- 


ferent sort. If Avery is an expressionist, 
second cousin of the Fauves, he also leans 
toward the abstract. . 1 think he has 
got something here, though the bell isn't 
always rung. Reis 2 


here is an artist of strong individual 
traits. There is a warmth, there is kind- 
lines:, there is sty'e in this painting, despite 
the fact that the brushwork is tco often 
messy and sticky and indecisive. ies Be 


. reveals a new sureness and fluency in 
the handlirg of his medium .. . he should 
go far, for this is exceptionally attractive 
and able stuff. Avoiding the pitfall of the 
merely picturesque, his papers are neverthe- 
less explicitly decorative in the best sense 
of the word H. D. 


. a decidedly personal mode of expression. 
There are warmth and sureness. . . . He 
disdains both the ready-made picturesque 
and the purely arbitrary . His color is 
varied and distinctive. This is mature and 
high'ty intelligent work. H. D. 


. . loose, decorative brushwork rather char- 
acteristic of many prewar central European 
artists. This is essentially decorative work, 
expertly tossed off and with a fine eye to 
p.cturesque effects and surface charm. H. D. 


. crisp, terse reports cf the jungle and 
the island people suggest that his brush 
may wel! be called upon later on to iltumi- 
nate accounts of that region. H. D. 


Bright color, palette knife impasto and a 
Van Gogh-like attack characterizes still- 
\.fes, beasts and landscapes, in all of which 
a kind of peasant-primitive strain furnishes 
leit motif. It is the most clamant work | 
have encountered in a long time. H. D. 


. ++ paints in a definitively modern French 
idiom in which one seems to feel particu- 
larly the influence of Matisse. His figure 
pieces are big, bold, studied rhythms, and 
ho works in what one might call a Medi- 
terranean palette. H. D. 


.. made a long step forward in this late 
painting. His force is undiminished, but 
better controlled. The industrial seenes 
carry conviction. The gouaches are done in 


| the most persuasive color he has yet used. 


H. D. 


HERALD-TRIP UNE 
Car'yle Burrows—C. B 
Royal Cortissez—R. C 


. much experienced in his contacts with 
French impressionism, loads his talent with 
modern mannerism and, while fundamental - 
ly able. seems to have been increasingly in- 
fluenced by such artists as Soutine, Rouault 
and others among the more emotionally 
insistent moderns. Much of his work shows 
a touching sympathy with the domestic en- 
vironment. c. B. 


. soft, pallid and altogether smooth 
gouache variations of a modern artist who 
is susceptible, besides his own way of 
seeing, to the languorous sunlit moods of 
the environment he reflects in his work. It 
is pleasant work, and refreshing. c. B. 


.. @ fluses his observations of the actual 
with a subtle poetry, impressionistic in 
fecling. In his show, which is entitled ‘‘in 
and Arcund New York,"’ he presents varia- 
tions of seenes at the beaches, on the coast 
and in the country, painting some of them 
more simply than others crowded with little 
figures. c. B. 


... Substantial, conservative pictures, strong - 
ly painted, forcefully illumined—not ac- 
cording to the usual impressionist pattern, 
but individual in their realism. The artist 
who painted them stands on his own 
ground and commands respeet, most of all, 
because while painting somewhat objective- 
ly, he shows us that there is still something 
left to admire in his point of view. C. B. 


... paintings are bright in color and well 
handled in simple and deftly realistic de- 
signs. c. B. 


. vigorous work, much of which is based 
on the mystic lore of the past. c. B. 


. designs of semi-abstract composition 
are shown, including still life, flowers and 
figure subjects. This is the artist’s first 
show in this country. c. B. 


His vigor and sense of excitement in paint- 
ing are unfailing, his addiction to common- 
place scenes which yields him somber re- 
sults, equally dependable. Thus his work 
remains again to be characterized through 
its uniform feeling and content... C. B. 


... progress is recorded well beyond the 
formiessnecs and the extravagance of his 
earlier work. This is founded in new 
landscapes which he has painted in New 
York . . . which are simple and robust and 
permeated with a tcuch of primitive charm. 


SUN 
Helen Carlson—H. C 
Henry McBride—H. McB. 
Melville Upten—M. U. 


a change has come over Mr. Arthur's 
style. He uses more grays, particularly in 
his landscapes, not by way of toning down 
his more vivid colors, but in the interest of 
balancing his color scheme with the result 
that his work has a dignity and solemnity 
that they formerly lacked. M.U. 


lacks the passion of Marin and the 
ability te arrive at dramatic climaxes, but 
he is a true water colorist, with lovely color 
at his command, a lazy but captivating wit 
and a reasonably dependable sense of design. 
H. McB. 


. it goes without the saying that he is 
an accomplished master of his craft who can 
be trusted to cling to conservative tradition 
and shock no one by technical innovations. 
Yet within the limits he has set for himself 
he ean be a very charming painter. M.U. 


They are crisp and lively productions, with 
a great deal of spontaneity and discreet 
color. It is apparent that he got his military 
training in the South and did time in Trini- 
dad, for the South and the West Indies pro- 
vide him with backgrounds that he accepts 
with enthusiasm and passes on to us joy- 
fully. H. McB. 


is a clever manipulator of his medium 
and obtains his effects with an air of ease 
that adds greatly to their charm when water 
color is concerned. Nothing is too small or 
apparently too commonplace .. . Mm. U. 


... have that quality of stillness so often 
experienced in the country when for a brief 
moment foliage, trees and sunlit sky unite 
in a harmony of indescribable beauty. H. C 


. small sketches in color of places and 
people that have come under the artist's 
eye in the course of his travels. Although 
it may seem ungracious to say so, the de- 
seriptive text is more interesting than the 
sketches. M.U 


... who should doubtless be bracketed with 
the Expressionists, has another side that 
one is inclined to prefer. This side is re- 
vealed in such canvases as ‘‘Brewing Thun- 
derstorm,"’ ‘‘Ocean,”’ and even that little 
study of a stone wall and that other little 
“Study of a Towel’’ with its nice handling 
of whites. But try as you may you come 
back to the war in such canvases as 
**Massacre of the Innocents’’ and in that 
little etching, ‘‘Dead Prisoner.”’ Mm. U. 


He still clings to representation of a sort. 
...He by no means neglects design and 
seems to achieve his most ingratiating ef- 
fects the more he approaches the abstract. 
But perhaps his most signal success is in 
the delightful color passages he obtains. 
M.U. 


..onee a subject has impressed him, he 
gives himself over to the delights of paint- 
ing and presents the outer aspects of his 
theme with vigor or delicacy as the occa- 
sion demands, taking note of the unobstru- 
sive beauty that clothes mean or common- 
place things when seen by a sensitive artist. 

M.U. 


.. about as Chinese as Pell street, which 
after all is only quasi-Chinese. All this, 
this failure to remain purely Oriental and 
at the same time not see wholly with West- 
ern eyes, is brought out in his work. M. U. 


WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G. 


For one thing, the color, without being 
more subdued, is more purposefully con. 
trotled. For another, textures are much richer 
and surface more subtle. For a third, there 
is a new emotional depth to his coneeptions. 

E.G. 


... as inventive and delightful and com. 
pletely personal with color landscapes as are 
being done in America today. They're ar- 
bitrary as his work has always been. But 
the effect of all this is a complexity of sur. 
face and variation in texture that make Ma. 
tisse look dull. And they have a freedom 
of movement, a big, swinging, rhythmic 
compositonal sense... E.G. 


. wonderfully fresh and sunny, and with 
a wealth of delicious small detall that never 
confuses their pictorial architecture. Their 
nacreous color is a delight, too. E. G. 


he sees poetically, and he arranges what 
he sees into patterns that sometimes are 
nebulous rhythms of melting tone, some- 
times are crisp, blocky patterns of city 
roofs, and sometimes are warm and unas- 
suming bits of genre. E.G 


... for all his absorption with New York 
City life, hold on to their Oriental flavor 
still. You sense it in the arrangement of 
their flat design, in their movement, in 
their tiny doll-like figures spotted in @ 
fresh landscape. But their color has af 
Occidental crispness and sparkle. E. G. 
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CUMING AUCTIONG 


Fine Porcelains & 
Objets d’Art 


i pe y property of George Parezo, 
of Mrs. Cynthia Latham, and 
other owners will be dispersed at 
public auction at the Kende Gal 
(Gimbel Brothers) on No 
vember 5 and 6. The collections 
offer other items a_ large 
Dresden vase with the Polish coat 
of-arms, a pair of Sévres porcelain 
groups, an important set of ten 
Hoechst figures in a musical band, 
Meissen figurines, small enamel ob 
jects, Roman glass, and gold and 
silver watches. Unusual are the five 
Fayum mummy-case paintings. The 


leries 


among 


collection may be viewed currently. 


Staffordshire & Rare 
Prints 


MHE renowned collection of Rich 

ard ‘IT’. Haines Halsey will be 
sold on November 11 and 12 at 
the Parke-Bernet 
ing exhibition 


Galleries follow 


from November s. 
\mong the prints there are histori 
cal portraits of distinguished Amet 
icans and the original copper plate 
of St. Meémin’s General View of 
New York. Stubbs, Enoch Wood, 
Ridgway, and Clews are among the 


makers of china. 


Rogers Decorations, XIX 
Century Paintings 


| penn the estate of the late 
Grace Rainey Rogers comes an 
important collection to be sold at 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries on No 
vember 18, 19, and 20 following 
exhibition from November 12. The 
furniture features fine Louis XV and 


An Author’s Eye 

(Continued from page 1 4) 
the splendor of Impressionist and 
Post-Impressionist painting. Gradu 
ally it was borne in on him that the 
genius of Degas, of Daumier, Cé- 
zanne, Renoir was as extraordinary 
as the genius of Pasteur the scien 
tist, ‘Taine the historian, Renan the 
moralist, or Daudet, Flaubert, Mau 
passant, Zola. Once he had arrived 
at that discovery he gave his eyes 
and his thoughts to the painters. 
From that day on, though writing 
was his profession, study of French 
painting became his joy. 

The first thing he did when the 
royalties from his book grew large, 
was to go out and buy a picture— 
one of Van Gogh’s powerful, un- 
conventional landscapes, a workaday 
scene at Arles, the railroad bridge 
on the Avenue Montmajour. Later, 
across the years, he added intimate, 


NOVEMBER 


1-14, 1943 


XVI cabinetwork, many pieces cov 
ered in Aubusson tapestry. ‘There 
are Chinese jades and porcelains, 
English and other silver. 
Noteworthy among the small 
but choice group of paintings are: 
Citoyenne Crouzet by David, at 
one time in the collection of Mme. 
Bourotte of Versailles, descendant 
of the sitter; Un Village des En- 
virons de Paris, an early Corot de 





RENOIR: “FemmealOmbrelle.” 
Rogers Sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. 


illustrated in 
several fine and 


scribed and Robaut; 
important works 
Femme a |]’'Ombrelle 
by Renoir, formerly in the Fayet 
Collection; three Turner watercol 
ors. There is an outstanding collec 
tion of French and English draw 
ings, including examples by Frago 
nard, Courbet, Gainsborough and 
other masters. The American works 
include Marine Moonlight by 
Ryder which was shown at the 
Metropolitan’s Ryder Memorial. 


by Daumier; 


personal canvases from the brush of 
Pissarro, Degas, Daumier, Renoir, 
Toulouse-Lautrec. And to round out 
the collection fore and aft he added 
a frgure study by Delacroix and a 
picture of Utrillo’s. But all the time 
his pivot, his chief love, was Cé- 
zanne. He managed to squeeze his 
pocketbook hard enough to acquire 
three of Cézanne’s oils and twenty 
of his most livable watercolors. 

Throughout the group, no hint 
of literature taints the lot. The 
drama, the passion, the sentimental 
ity, the graphics dear to writers is 
wholly absent. Painter quality is 
what Remarque cherishes in a pic 
ture, unless the picture is essentially 
a drawing and then he wants the 
expressiveness to be entirely a mat 
ter of line. Unlike the authors who 
are so intent on human nature that 
they overlook the humanities, this 
writer is civilized. 










CHAGALL 


Rt CEM? 
WORKS 





PAINTINGS & GOUACHES 


NOVEMBER 2 to 27 





Pierre Matisse 


Gallery 


41 East 57th St. New York 










KENDE GALLERIES 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 


ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER IST 
at the Jay Gould Mansion 
579 Fifth Avenue at 47th Street 
FINE ART OBJECTS 


Decorative porcelains 












... enamels... bronzes .. . 


miniature furniture . . . ivory carvings . . . Roman glass... 


Faiyum portraits . . . glass and porcelain slippers 
COLLECTION OF GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES 
from the PAREZO, LATHAM AND 
OTHER PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALE—November 5th and 6th 
illustrated Catalogue 25¢ 









ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 8TH 


IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ART 


table porcelains . 
gold objects . 











. Oeees.. 
. . English XVIII century furniture . 
Georgian silver . . . decorations 
from private collections 
PUBLIC AUCTION SALE—November 12th and 13th 


Illustrated Catalogue 25¢ 


Sales conducted by A. N. Bade and L. A. Craco 
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ANT PARADE 


By H. G. Dwight, Asst. Director, The Frick Collec- 
tion; Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor of Art News; 
Foreword by Frank Crowninshield, Noted Critic 


For the artist, for the student, for the collector, for the 
teacher—for, in fact, any lover of art—this book uniquely 
tells and shows the story of the years in which art grew 
up in America. They. were the last four decades, and 
there is no more colorful or accurate way of seeing them 
than through the eyes of America’s oldest art magazine, 
Art News, and of the great Frick Collection in New York 
whose development parallels the entire period. 

Accompanied by an excitingly informative text by two 
of the most distinguished American writers on art, 
ArT Parabe is richly illustrated in color and black-and- 
white. Eight of the greatest paintings in the Frick Col- 
lection, none of them ever thus published before, appear in 
magnificent full-page colorplates—by such varied artists as 
E] Greco, Velazquez, Piero della Francesca, Bartolommeo 
Vivarini, Boucher, Ingres, Renoir, and Cézanne. Almost 
100 other large monochrome plates give a wide panorama 
of art from Duccio to Gauguin—including no less than 
thirty new, specially taken detai! photographs that offer a 
unique insight into the painting of virtually every great 
period in the history of art. 

Part I of the text is Forty Years of Art News—mirroring 
the great events in art which have occurred since 1902, 
the year of founding of Art News, now celebrating its 
fortieth anniversary. This includes, among other unique 
features, the story of the famous westward migration 
of art from Europe to U. S. collections, of the outstanding 
artists and exhibitors, of the famous controversies, and 
other highlights recorded by Art News in its first 40 vears. 

Part II is Forty Years of the Frick Collection—the one 
great American collection existing in 1902 which is still 
growing, extraordinarily exemplifying the artistic ideas 
and currents of taste of the last forty years. Here are the 
trickles, the eddies, and the whirlpools through which 
America was drawn into the stream of art in Western 
culture—a brilliant diary of the “growing pains” of the 
age which turned “a country in one lifetime from a 
depository of the sweepings of European shops into a 
country where the art of other lands can on occasion 
be studied better than in those lands themselves.” 


ee es | THIS ORDER a ait 
The Art Foundation, Inc., 136 E. 57 St., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me copies of Art Parade @ $2.00. I en- 
close remittance to cover. 


Name 
Address 


City and State 





As a Subseriber you can still buy 


(RT PARADE 


for only $2 


RETAIL PRICE TO 
NON-SUBSCRIBERS 
$3.50 
Fortieth Anniversary Yearbook of Art News 
118 PAGES—9\4 x 124 INCHES 
EIGHT PLATES IN FULL COLORS 
100 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS 
“This handsome gift volume of masterpieces 


in an outstanding U.S. collection should be 
in the home of every cultivated American.” 





Read what authorities 
say about ART PARADE 


MUSEUM DIRECTOR: 
“Delighted . . . congratulate you on both the form and contents 
of this very handsome volume.” 

David E. Finley, Director 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


ART COLLECTOR: 
“Art Parade ... is an admirable piece of work. The reproduc- 
tions are excellent and the text is most interesting.” 


Sam A. Lewisohn, New York 
MODERN ART AUTHORITY: 
“Your anniversary issue is very handsome indeed. I read the 
lively retrospect with great interest; such reviews are very valu- 
able in giving the present actuality.” 

Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director 

The Museum of Modern Art 


EDUCATOR: 
“Art Parade’s presence on my desk when I came up from Wash- 
ington this morning has seriously interfered with the perform- 
ance of my duties here—and I’m not through with it yet. The 
log which the volume begins is a most useful document. I only 
wish I had had something of the kind to turn to when I had to 
write the section on the arts for Herbert Hoover's Recent Social 
Changes ten years ago.” Fredk P. Keppel, Late President 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
RADIO COMMENTATOR: 
“T think the whole book impresses . . . with the great accumula: 
tion and masterful arrangement of outstanding pictures in 
America.” Quincy Howe 


News Commentator, CBS 


PAINTER: 

“The article in Art Parade on the history of American art should 
serve as an admirable and lasting reference to all future students 
for those forty years. If the color reproductions are American 
made, as I assume they are, we are getting on. They are really 
good.” Eugene Speicher, Woodstock, N. Y. 
BOOK REVIEWER: 

“Art Parade views the growth of art appreciation in America. 
The book is beautifully conceived and contains eight full color 
illustrations as well as over 100 in black and white. The text by 
H. G. Dwight and Alfred M. Frankfurter is as distinguished as 


the men who wrote it.” The Hartford Courant 
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WHAT ARTISTS ARE DOING 


Y 

Healy Gets Post 
TVHE newly created position of 

Artist in Residence at Middle 
bury College in Vermont has been 
filled by Arthur K. D. Healy, 
M.F.A., artist and Mr. 
Healy will head the department of 


architect. 
Fine Arts and will teach courses in 
the history and technique ot paint 
ing. Equally versatile in oils, water 
colors, and lithography, he has ex 
most of the 
cities in the country. In his second 


hibited in leading 
iy Capacity he has designed many 
New York interiors. In Vermont he 
acted as Supervising Architect for 
the F.H.A. and has also 
work for the 


done 
camouflage Govern 


ment. 


Oakley Home front 


GROUP of sixteen large wa- 
B tercolors by Thornton Oakley 
in the Art in War 
Gallery of the Art Institute of Chi 
cago. All pictures display American 
industries Coal, 
Steel, Cargo, Tanks, Waterpower, 
Grain, and others reveal that the 


is on exhibit 


geared to war. 


is concerned with the Home 
Front rather than with the Armed 
Forces. His is a vivid visual report 
on what the 


irtist 


man on the line is 
contributing presented in the best 


and most dramatic way. 


Clemens Show 
4 THE Santa Barbara Museum 
Lt ot 


Art Paul Clemens is show 
ing an exhibition of portraits. A 
painter in the tradition of Renoir, 
he treats his subjects with great 
frdelity and affection. His likenesses 
of children are very eloquent and 
informal. One feels most of them 
to be excellent resemblances. This 
is an important fact since the ma 
jority of canvases were commis 
sioned. Clemens was an early pro 


tege of John Steuart Curry. 


Charlot’s Mural 


MURAL in fresco for the 
Ll Henry W. Grady School of 
journalism at the University of 
Georgia is in the process of being 
painted by Jean Charlot. Charlot, 
long a resident of Mexico, is now 
artist-in-residence at the University. 
The theme of the mural will be the 
origin of reporting. One panel will 
depict Montezuma receiving the 
news of the landing of Cortez. The 
second one will show paratroopers 
landing in Sicily, with them the re 
porters of modern times. Over the 
doors appear figures in bas-relief in 
terpreting freedom of the press. 


NOVEMBER 1-14, 1943 






Charlot and a group of his ad 
vanced students are now busy on 
preliminary sketches for the mural. 


ye Y 
Gift from Gee 
. Chinese painter, Yun Gee, 

has completed a_ portrait of 
James B. Powell, the American cor 
respondent who was interned by 
the Japanese in Shanghai. Powell, 
as a result of mistreatment by his 
captors, lost both and was 
brought back to America where he 
remained in a hospital for many 
Ihe artist has presented 
the portrait to his subject’s alma 
mater, the University of Missouri. 
It is destined to hang in the School 
of Journalism and will be formally 
accepted next month when Uni 
versity officials come to New York 
for this purpose. 


legs, 


months. 


Artist Recruits 


JEW members of the fast-grow 
ranks of artists in the 
Armed Forces are William Palmer 
and Albino Cavallito of New York. 
Director of Utica’s Munson-Wil 
liams-Proctor Institute until his in 
duction into the Army, Palmer has 
also been instructor of painting at 
the Art Students League and at 
Hamilton College, and has exe 
cuted murals for Queens General 
Hospital and the 
D. C., Post Office. 

As Staff Sergeant attached to the 
Corps of Engineers at Wright 
Field, Ohio, Cavallito now uses his 
talents doing photogrammatric 
work in the Aerial Photo Branch. 
He came to the Army from the 
School of Industrial Art in New 
York, where he as teacher 
of sculpture and drawing. 


LY ing 


Washington, 


served 


Hartman for College 


A WATERCOLOR by Bertram 
£\% Hartman of New York City en- 
titled Connecticut Highway to Lake 
Waramug and depicting the coun- 
tryside of that state in autumn, has 
been added to the permanent col- 
lection of paintings at Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. 

Mr. Hartman, a native of Kan 
sas, is best known as a painter of 
the American Scene and is repre 
sented in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, the Brooklyn Museum, and 
the Whitney Museum of American 
Art, as well as in numerous pri- 
vate collections. This is the first 
of his paintings to be acquired by 
the college, and the first water- 
color added to the permanent col- 
lection since John Marin’s Taos 
Mountain was purchased last year. 






ONE MAN EXHIBITION 


KARL 


ZERBE 


TO NOVEMBER 20th 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


43 EAST 51 STREET NEW YORK 





HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 
OLD and MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


| East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 


35 Old Bond St., London 





(12 MASTERPIECES 
hy 19th Century French Painters 


November 1 - December 4 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


32 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 








MODERN FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


55 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


EGYPTIAN e GREEK e 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS 


ROMAN 


HIRSCH 
MADELINE DERENY 


PRINTS 





Through November 


GALLERIES, INC. 


32 East 58 Street, New York 





|PERL 


27 








PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


16 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22 


RECENT WATERCOLORS 


by 


MILTON AVERY 
To November 15 


PA RIS: 2] Rue la Boétie 








NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES, INC. 


PAINTINGS 


15 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





7th Annual Exhibition of 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


THROUGH NOVEMBER 
DURLACHER BROTHERS, 11 EAST 57, NEW YORK 


JULIUS LOWY ane; 


High Grade Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—-REGILDING—RELINING 


730 Fifth Avenne New York 


CHINESE ART 
RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


24 EAST 58th ST. NEW YORK 





— CENTRAL PARK — 


PAINTINGS BY 


HENRY SCHNAKENBERG 
KRAUSHAAR ART GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Through November 13 











ARTISTS FOR VICTORY 


INCORP 


“The very name of your 
organization ts symbolic 
of the determination of 
every man and woman in 
every activity of life 





ORATED 


throughout the country 
to enlist in the cause to 
which our country is 
dedicated.” — Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 


BULLETIN TO MEMBERS 


The following does not necessarily represent the opinions of Art News or The Art Foundation, Ine 








Poster Demand 


|" 1} 
wal 


gratifving 


continuing activities of oul 


posters is surprising and 
is calls come in from far 
and near 


W ar 


representatives to 


Canada is having anothet 
Bond drive and has sent two 

Artists for Vi 
specially selected 


Mont 


French of Quebec 


tory asking for 
posters for the English of 
real and the 
Stress was on history on the one 
hand and on religious quality on 


the other. Fiftv are now being ex 


hibited 


Canadian posters 


there together with = fifty 
Seventy-five posters were request 
W orcester asking 


for “horrors” which would stir up 
complacent workers. ‘The 


ed by a factory 
reaction 
to these was so gratifying that an 
other factory in the vicinity immedi 
ately borrowed the group for the 
same purpose. 

Posters were loaned for summer 
shows at City Hall, the Metropol 
tan Museum, the Insti 
tute of Decorators, and the New 
York Historical Society. It is with 
pleasure that we announce that the 
Historical Society has 


quest to keep their group to add to 


\merican 


made a re 


their permanent collection of post 
ers from other wars 


Artists Wanted 


fe Index Chairman also reports 
that of late 
more calls for artists on paid jobs 


there have been 
than for volunteers. We have sup 
plied names for art teachers to one 
school and one college. We have 
supplied illustrators for children’s 
books; painters of religious subjects; 
watercolorists for greeting cards. A 
fine job was done on a sign with 
Gothic letters and illuminated capi 
tals. A hurried call, and well paid, 
supplied work for one man and 
three women doing simple brush 
work on charts. The information 
division of the Office of Price Ad 
ministration requested the names of 
illustrators for a new pamphlet they 
are getting out who “would be 
sympathetic to the Negro follow 
ing.”” We have a present call for 
New York sculptors who would be 
willing to take a temporary job un 
til the holidays. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Corps 


in turn have come to us for spe 
cially trained artists capable of exe 


cuting very small meticulous draw 


} } 


ngs which could be used in teach 


ing recruits by 


throwing up On a 


g 
screen; also for brush experts. As 


ilways there is a demand tor draft 


ers and map makers 


Iwo scuiptor volunteers have 
been supplied for hospital work; 
ilso. speakers on art tor lectures, 


unong them one for the New York 
Branch of the Nations. 


One emergency call came for a lec 


League of 


turer on Spanish art who would be 


} i}y] 
IpPADIC 


otf making an address within 


twenty-four hours at one of our 


leading museums. ‘The artist sent 


was so well equipped for the emer 


gency that he was offered a perma 
nent position 
Lhes¢ 


nan ire cited to 


need for artists to file 


Cases 
prove the 
the) wm } hi +) 

their membership questionnaires 
with us rather than just to remain 
1 card with a name and address and 


1 


nothing which tells us something 


of their qualifications 

\rtists for Victory, Incorporated, 
has had valuable publicity on two 
radio programs, which 
rreatly 


courtesy we 


npr iat 
1} pres ITC 


Xmas Card Show 


We remind our members and 
readers of the Christmas Card Com 
Artists 
American Art 
ists Group, which opened ‘Tuesday, 
October 19, at the Galleries of the 
Associated American Artists, 711 


petitive Show, sponsored by 


tor Victorv, with the 


Fifth Ave., New York. 
Prizes were presented here on 
the opening day by John ‘Taylor 


Arms in accord with the decisions 
of the jury. The 
Prize, $32 to 


awards are: 1st 
Lionel Reiss; 2nd 


Prize, $150 to James Lewicki; 3rd 


Prize, $1 to Louis Thommes. 
Nine honorable mentions at $50 
each were awarded to: Grace Al 
bee, Bernita Arnold, Merrill A. 


Bailey, Herbert Christy, Ralph 
Fabri, Tina Prentiss, Ricki Richard 
son, Enid Spidell, Harry Sternberg. 

Out of between Sox 
in, the jury 


or goo sent 
chose, besides the 
twelve prizewinners, about fifty en 
tries for the present exhibit. All the 
prizewinning designs will be repro 


duced as Christmas cards this year. 
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ART SCHOOLS 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


First fine arts school in America 
(Est. 1805) 

Professional training in painting 

tration, and mural decoration. Also coordi- 
irse with U. of Pa 3.F.A., M.F.A., 
Many scholarships and prizes Dis 
Catalog H. Louise B. Bal 

Curator. Broad and Cherry Sts., 


sculpture, il 


nated c« 


tinguished faculty 
linger, Acting 


Philadelphia 2, 










wcour GESSO 


Painting Panels 


BOCOUR GESSO PAINTING PAN- 
ELS have two (both sides of panel) 
brilliant white painting surfaces 
that insure excellent reproduction. 
BOCOUR GESSO panels have the 
ideal painting surface for all 
mediums. 


Available in the following sizes: 


8x10 $.25 14x 17 $.80 
9x12 35 14x 18 85 
10x12 .40 16 x 20 1.00 
10x14 .45 18 x 24 1.25 
12x16 .60 20 x 24 1.35 


Available at your local dealer or 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


New York, N. Y. 


67 West 44th St. 





KPHRON 
GALLERY 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 
ANTIQUES 
AND EARLY 
CHINESE ART 


67 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK PLAZA 9-6480 





PRINTERS OF 


and other fine publications, 
| books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Depariment Store of Art Materials 
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WHEN & WHERE TQ CARI 


ALBANY, N. Y., Albany Institute of History 
& Art. 4th American Drawing Annual. Feb. 
16-Mar. 12. Open to men & women in Armed 
Services. Mediums: drawing (no portraits). 
No prizes. Entries (up to 5) due Feb. 4. John 
Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, Albany Institute 
of History & Art., Albany, N. Y. 


ALBUQUERQU N. M., Fine Arts Building, 
University of ew Mexico. Nov. 6-Dec. 
Exhibition of Albuquerque Artists. Open to 
all artists in the vicinity. All mediums. Jury. 
No prizes. Entry cards and works due Nov. 4. 
Mr. Ralph Douglass, Art Dept., Univ. of 
N. M., Albuquerque, N. M. 


ATHENS, 0O., Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio 
Univ. Mar. 1-21. Ohio Valley Oil & Water- 
color Show. Open to artists living in Ohio, 
West Va., Pa., Ill., Ind. & Ky. Oils & water- 
colars. Fee $2.50 for not more than two ptqs. 
Jury. $150 in war bonds and honorable men- 
tion. Entry cards due Feb. 7; works Feb. 
14-25. Dean E. C. Seigfreid, Coll. of F. A., 
Ohio Univ., Athens, 0. 

ATLANTA, GA., High Museum of Art. Feb. 
16-28. Tri-County Exhibition. Open to artists 
resident or born in Fulton, DeKalb & Cobb 


counties, Ga. All mediums. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards & works due Feb. ti. Atlanta 
Art Ass’n., 1262 High St., Atlanta, Ga. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Hall Art Gal- 
lery, Univ. of N. C. Dee. 5-31. 7th Annual 
Exhibition of N. Carolina Artists. Open to 
residents and former residents of N. C. All 
mediums. No fee, but pay shipping expenses. 
Jury. No prizes. Entry cards and works due 
Dec. 1. Miss Harriet Dyer Adams, Person 
Hall Art Gall., Chapel Hill, N. C. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Art Center. Dec. 6-18. An- 
nual American Color Slide Exhibit. Jury, 
Medals. Entry cards due Nov. 29. L. F. 


Plummer, 8230 S. Carpenter St., Chicago, III. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Chicago Galleries Ass’n. Dec. 
8-31. Members Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: oil, sculp. Jury. Purchase awards & 
$500 in cash prizes. Entry ecards due Nov. 22; 
works Dec. 2. Chicago Gall. Ass’n., 215 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

DALLAS, TEX., Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Dee. 12-June 16. Third Texas Print Annual. 
Open to residents of Texas, & members of 
Armed Forces stationed there. All print me- 
diums. Jury. $200 in prizes. Entry cards & 
works due Dec. 4. Jerry Bywater, Direc., Dal- 
las Mus. of F. A.. Dallas, Tex. 

DAYTON, OHIO, Dayton Art Institute. Jan. 
{-Feb. {. Loeal Artists Exhibition. Open to 
residents and former residents of Dayton and 
neighborhod. All permanent mediums, cera- 
mies and crafts. Jury. For further details 
write to Secretary to the Director, Dayton Art 


Institute, Forest and Riverview Avenues, 
Dayton 5, Ohio. 
DENVER, COL., Denver Art Museum. Dec. 


1-31. Open to Denver Artists Guild members. 
All mediums. Jury. No prizes. Museum Sec’y, 
Denver Art Museum, 463 City & County Bldg., 
Denver, Col. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Art Gall. Dee. I-Jan. 2. 
The Work of Elmira Artists. Open to artists 


of Elmira, Elmira Hts., & Horseheads. All 
mediums. No jury. No prizes. Works due 
Nov. 25. Mrs. Jeannette M. Director, 


Diven, 
Arnot Art Gall., Elmira, N. Y. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., Washington County Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Jan. 30-Feb. 27. 12th An- 
nual of Cumberland Valley Artists. Open to 
artists resident in Cumberland Valley & 
members of Armed Forces stationed there 
All mediums. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards 
due Dee. 30; works Jan. 15. Dr. John 
Craft, Diree., Wash. City. Mus. of F. A., Ha- 
gerstown, Md. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. Fisher Gall., Univ. of 
S. Cal. Nov. 6-Dee. 2. California Society of 
Miniature Painters. Open to Society members. 
Miniature on ivory. Fee, $1.00. Jury. Prizes 


LOWELL, MASS., Whistler's Birthplace. Year 


MUSKEGON, MICH., 


NEW YORK, N. Y., American Fine Arts Bido 


NEW YORK, N.Y., R. H. Macy & 25 department 


2 medals and $25 war bond. Works due Nov. 4 
Mrs. Ruby Usher, 6764 Wedgewood PI., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Round Exhibition. Open to professional ar 
tists. All mediums. Fee: $1.50 per picture 
Jury. Single pictures received any time. John 
G. Wolcott, Viee Pres., Whistler House, 236 
Fairmount St., Lowell. Mass. 


Hackley Art Gallery 
Feb. 1-28. Artists of Greater Muskegon & 
Vicinity Annual. Open to artists of Gtr. Mus- 
kegon & Vicinity. All mediums. No Jury. No 
prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 25; works Jan. 
28. Mrs. Audrey H. Drumm, Ass’t. to Direc.. 
Hackley Art Gall., Muskegon, Mich. 


Nov. {1-Dee. 12. 5th Annual American Vet- 
eraas Society of Artists. Open to all service 
men & veterans of World War |. Mediums: 
oil, watercolor, etchings, pastels, sculp. Fee 
for non-members: $3 ptg. & sculp.; $2 prints 
Jury. Prizes. Entry ecards & works due Nov. |. 
Frederic Allen Williams, 58 W. 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


stores throughout country. Open to all resi- 
dents of U. S. Artists in metropolitan area 
may present 2 to 3 specimens of work, out- 
of-towners send photographs. Mediums: oil & 
watercolor. Pictures must be framed, not ex- 
ceed 30 x 36. Work accepted will be offered 
for sale. Address Tomorrow's Masterpieces, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORFOLK, VA., Norfolk Museum of Arts & 
Sciences. Feb. 6-27. Irene Leache Memorial 
Art Annual. Open to artists born or resident 
in Va. Mediums: oil & watercolor. Jury. $350 
in prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 17; works 
Feb. |. Mrs. F. W. Curd, Chairman, 724 
Boissevain Ave., Norfolk 7, Va. 

OMAHA, NEB., Joslyn Memorial. December 
1-31. Six States Competition. Open to resi- 
dents of Neb., la., S. D., Col., Kan., & Mo. 
All mediums. Jury. Outstanding artists ip 
oif & watercolor will have privilege of one- 
man show. Entry cards & works due Nov. 13 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1., Rhode Island School of 
Design. 5th Annual of Contemporary Rhode 
Island Art. April 2-May |. Open to R. |. 
residents and members of Armed Forces re- 
siding in state. Works not previously shown 
here, not more than 3 in any one medium with 
maximum total of 5 per artist. Jury. No prizes. 
Entry ecards due March 15. Gordon Washbur>, 
Director, Museum of Art, Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, R. |. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. 
Feb. 6-28. 7th Annual Local Artists Exhib 
Open to artists residing within 100 mi. radius 
of Utica. All mediums. No jury. Entry eards 
due Jan. 15; works Jan, 22. Joseph Trovato. 
Ass't. Diree., 318 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall. of Art 
Feb. 25-Mar. 23. Wash. Society of Miniature 
Painters, Sculptors & Gravers. Open to all 
living painters in U. S. Any medium. Fee 
$1.00. Jury. No prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 
18. Works due Feb. 19. Mary Elizabeth King, 
1518 28th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

YONKERS, N. Y., Hudson River Museum. 
Nov. 8-Dec. 19. Yonkers Art Association 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Mediums: 
watercolor, pastel, cil (small scale), prints 
Fee for non-members 50c¢ for each exhibit. 
Jury. No prizes. Works due Nov. 3. Hudson 
oe Mus., 511 Warburton Ave., Yonkers, 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Butler Art Institute. 
Jan. {-Jan. 30, 1943. Ninth Annual New Year 
Show. Open to residents or former residents of 
Ohio, Penna., Virginia, W. Va., and Indiana. 
Oils and watercolors only. Jury. Purchase 
Awards and Prizes. Entry cards and works 
due Dec. 5. Secretary, Butler Art Inst., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Tht CAIGITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTINGS UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Life in the 
Upper Hudson, Nov. 3-Dee. 12. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Univ. of N. M.: 
Albucuerque artists, all mediums, Nov. 5- 
Dee. 3. 

ANDOVER, MASS., Addison Gali.: American 
News in Prints, to Nov. 22. 

APPLETON, WIS., Lawrence Coll.: Student 


Show, to Nov. 13. Ruth Shaw and others, 
finger ptgs, Nov. 13-30. 

ATHENS, 0O., Ohio Univ.: Staff members pigs., 
to Nov. 30. 

ATLANTA, GA., High Mus. of Art: “Antique 
Porcelains of the World,’’ Nov. 1-15. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Mus. of Art: Terrific Mas- 
ters; French Drawings & Watercolors, to Nov 
29. Speak Their Language, to Nov. 14. 

Walters Gall.: Needlework of the Near East, 


to Dec. 5. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Leslie 
Powell, Ann Taube Goodman, Pfc. Luther 
Wenner, Nov. 15-Dee. 12. 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Russell Art Gall.: 
Dong Kingman, watercolors, Nov. |-27. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., Indiana Univ.: Ko- 


koschka, to Nov. 30. 


BOSTON, MASS., Doll 
Truelove, to Nov. 13. 


Guild of Boston Artists: Sears Gallagher, Nov. 
1-13. 


& Richards: 


Mus. of F. A.: Boston, 
Dec. 5. 

|} Pub. Lib.: 
| Nov. 30. 

| CARBONDALE, 


American War Art, Nov. 
George W. Bellows, 


6-28. 


ILL., Southern Ill. 


Brian 


Its Life and People, to 
drawings, to 


: Norman 
| Univ.: Art for the Home Front, Nov. |-Dec. |. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Univ. of N. C.: Mar- 


guerite Wildenhain, pottery; Anni Albers, 
textiles; Joseph Albers, ptgs., Nov. 7-28 
CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: James Enser and 


Edvard Munch, to Nov. 22. 

Chicago Gall. Ass'n: C. Hoerman, G. 
& G. J. Ruffolo, to Nov. 30. 

CINCINNATI. 0O., Art Mus.: 
Annual, to Dec. 5. 

CLEVELAND. O., Mus. of Art: Thorne Minia- 
ture Eur. Rooms, to Nov. 28. 

COLUMBUS, O., Gall. of F. A.: 19th Annual 
Ohio Watercolor Show, to Nov. 30. 

CONCORD, N. H., State Lib.: Barry Faulkner, 
te Nov. 15. 

COSHOCTON, O., Johnson-Humrickhouse Mem 
Mus.: Cleveland Artists Travelling Exh., to 
Nov. 25. 

CULVER, MD., Mus. of Mod. Art: Camouflage 
Today, Nov. 8-29. 

DALLAS, TEX., Mus. of F. A.: Texas Pano- 
rama, to Nov. 7. Wm. Cole, to Nov. 21. Dallas 
Parks Show, to Nov. [4. 


Cilfone 


Ceramic Guild 


DAYTON, 0O., Art Inst.: Ohio Print Makers, 
te Nov. 30. 

DENVER, COL., Art Mus.: 17th Century Dutch 
Ptgs.; Lace exh., Nov. 1-30. 


EAST LANSING, MICH., Michigan State Col- 
lege: Gouaches by Cameron Booth, to Dec. |. 


ELGIN, ILL., Elgin Acad.: Regional Bidg 
in U. S., Nov, 1-25. 

ELMIRA, N. Y., Arnot Gall.: Washington 
Biennial, to Nov. 30. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Pub. Mus.: DaVinci, 
New. 7-Dec. 7. Hobby Coll., Nov. 7-30. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., Kent Cent. Gall.: 

Hildegarde Wall, Nov. 8-Dec. 4. 











NIERENDORF 


53 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS: 
PORTRAITS BY 


NEVELSON 


Paintings, Watercolors, Drawings by 


FEININGER 


Silk Screen Prints from $2 - $15 by 


PAUL KLEE 


Pedagogical Sketchbook $3.75 


“A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE’ 


HAYES 


STORAGE, PACKING 
& REMOVAL SERVICE 


Specialists in 
Collecting and Packing Arts 


FOR ARTISTS, GALLERIES, 
MUSEUMS & EXHIBITIONS 


GALLERIES AVAILABLE 
FOR EXHIBITIONS AND PREVIEWS 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention 


205-7 EAST 61 STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: REgent 4-1330 


a" ae 
KOLLWITZ 


November 3 - December 4 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 West 57th Street, New York 








NE CT 
KEKE merica’s first 
All-American Art Gallery .. . deveted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of nete and promise. A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St.. New York 





ALBERT DUVEEN 
XVilith and XiXth Century 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


19 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


CHAO MING CHEN 


Chinese Antiques 


Established in the United States 
in 1920 


339-341 East 29th St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


S. HARTVELD 









PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURES 


WORKS OF ART 


by OLD MASTERS 
(21 East 57th, New York 


29 






















































664 madison avenue bet. 





EXHIBITION 


Recent Paintings by 


EUGENE 
BERMAN 


November 4th - 30th 


Julien Levy Gallery 
42 EAST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 





25 year retrospective exhibition of 
oils, watercolors and sculpture by 


samuel rothbort 


november 2 to november 21 


barzansky galleries 
60 & 61 sts. 


PAINTINGS 


SMALL IN SIZE 


Fed. Modern Painters & Sculptors 


GALLERY OF MODERN ART 
13 


Oct. 25 - Nov. 18 East 57 St. 





SCULPTURE by 


J. K. HALLIBURTON 


PAINTINGS by 


DAN HARRIS 


Oct. 26—Nov. 20 
THE PINAGOTHECA  *es"veri 





ALLIED ARTISTS 
OF AMERICA 
30th ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Oct. 3lst to Nov. 28th 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
170 Central Pk. West. 76th to 77th Sts. 








FIRST AMERICAN SHOW 


ALEXANDRA PREGEL 


OCTOBER 26—NOVEMBER 7 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 
66 West 12 Street e 


New York, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS BY 


PHILIP PIECK 


Through November 12th 


CONTEMPORARY 
A RT S_ 106 East 57th St., N. Y. 


KROLL BRUCE STERNE 
ETNIER LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 
PITTMAN DeGROOT  L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y. 


MILCH 

















Art Gall.: Art of Federal 
Nov. 6- Dee. tI 

HAGERSTOWN, MD 
Art, to Nov. 14 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Art Inst 
ists for Victory Prints; Faculty Exhib., to 
Nov. 7. Cont. Dutch Ptgs., Nov. 7-Dee. 12 

ITHACA, WN. Y., Cornell U.: John Hartell, to 
Nov. 27 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: 
City Camera Clubs: Rubbings of 
Stone Sculpture, to Nov. 30. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL., Univ 
Soc. of Miniature Ptrs. Annual, to Nov. 30. 

Vigeveno Gall.: Marcel Guy Ignon, to Nov. 20 

LOWELL, MASS., Amer. Art. League: Mildred 
Jones; A. H. Bliss, miniatures, Nov. |-Jan. |. 

MADISON, WIS., Wisconsin Union: Salon of 
Art, Nov. 4-29. 

MASSILLON, 0O., Mus.: 
Annual, to Nov. 30. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.. Brooks Art Gall.: 
Chinese Ptgs., A.F.A., Nov. 1-28. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL., Art Gall.: Index of 
Amer. Design; Contemp. Art, to Nov. 5. 
Brewer Coll. of Greek Island Textiles, Nov 
10-Dee. 8 

MILWAUKEE. WIS., Art Inst.: 
Dutch Masters, to Nov. 21. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Gordon 
Grant, to Nov. 21. Local Artists’ 29th Annual, 
Nov. 4-Dee. 2. 

MUSKEGON, MICH., Hackley Art Gall.: Con- 
tem. U. S. Paintings & Drawings, to Nov. 30. 

NEWARK. N. J., Artists of Today: Coal Bill 
Auction, from Nov. 3. H. H. Scheffel, Nov. 8- 
20. 

NEW LONDON, CONN., 
Paul Douglass, 
Nov. 30. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.. Mus. of Art: 
Drawings, to Nov. 2! 
Nov. 2-22. 
3-25. 

NORTHAMPTON. MASS.. 
America in the War, 


NORFOLK, VA., Mus 


& Civil War Period, 


Mus. of F. A.: Russian 


: Art 


Kansas 
Chinese 


of S. Cal.: Ca! 


Artists and Craftsmen 


Cont 


17th Century 


Lyman 
to Dee. |. 


Allyn Mus.: 
Eilshemius, to 


Fitzpatrick 
Masters of Photography. 
Illuminated Gothic Woodeuts, Nov. 


Smith College: 
to Nov. 7. 


of Arts: C. Berryman, 


eartoons, Nov. 7-28. Red Robin, watercolors 
Nov. 14-Dee. 5. 

NORWICH. CONN.., Slater Mus.: M. C. Coffin, 
to Nov. 18. 

OLIVET, MICH., Olivet Coll.: Goya Etchings, 
Nov. 1-15. 

OMAHA, NEB.. Joslyn Memorial: Tapestry 
Exh.; Books Made for Children, to Nov. 30 

OSHKOSH. WISC., Pub. Mus.: G. B. Stewart, 
to Nov. 30. 

OXFORD, MISS., Mary Buie Mus.: Fitzpat- 
rick, to Nov. 30. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Mus. of Art: Army 


Air Corps Photes, to Nov. (5 Prints to Dee 


18. 
Amer. Swedish Hist. Museum: Nils von Dardel, 


ptgs., to No. 21. 
Art Alliance: Fanny Robin, ptgs to Nov. 12; 
Theatre Arts, Nov. 5 to Dee. 12. 


Pa. Acad. of F. A.: Watercolor, Prints & 
Miniature Annuals, to Nov. 28. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1., R. I. Sch. of Design 
Mus.: Thorne Miniature Amer. Rooms, to 
Nov. 24. 

NEW YOR 

A.C.A., 63 E. 57 Tromka, to Nov. 6 


Jos. Stella, Nov. 8-27 
N. Y. Hist. Sec. 
Annual Show, to Nov. 28 
Amer.-British, 44 W. 56 
Arthur Ewart, to Nov. 13 
Amer. Fine Arts Society, 215 W. 57 
Veterans 5th Annual, 


Allied Artists, 


Nov. 11-28 


Argent, 42 W. 57.... Members Prints, to Nov. 6 
Benson, Sibley & Kempton, Nov. 8-20 

Artist Assoc., 136 W. 15 
Members Benefit Show, Nov. 1-27 
Artists, 43 W. 55....Louis Monza, Nov. 2-22 

Art of This Century, 30 W. 57 

Early Chirico, to Nov. 6 
Jackson Pollock, Nov. 9-28 

Assoe. Amer.. 711 Fifth 
Christmas Paintings, Oct. 19-Nov. 10; 
Leo Michelson, Nov. 1-15 

Avery Lib., Columbia U 


Greek Revival tllus., Nov. 8-Dec. 18 
Babcock, 38 E. 57..Revington Arthur, to Nov. 6 
Jean Liberté, Nov. 8-27 

Barzansky, 664 Madison 
Samuel Rothbort, Nov. 2-2! 

Bignou, =, E. 

9th , French, Nov. |-Dec. 4 
3 E. 57. Simpson, to Nov. 6 
‘Hans Moller, Nov. 8-20 


. Victor Candell, to Nov. 19 


Bonestell, 


Brandt, 50 E. 57... 
Brooklyn Mus. 
Everyday Life in China, to Nov. 8 
Louls Schanker, to Nov. 7 
.Seulp., Degas, Renoir 
& Matisse, to Nov. 13 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8...Jean DeMarco, to Nov. 15 
Cont. Arts, 106 E. 57..Philip Pieck, to Nov. 12 
Downtown, 43 E. 51....Karl Zrebe, to Nov. 27 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Late 19th Century French, to Nov. 
1 E. 57 
Ojd Master Drawings, Now. 3-27 
8th St., 33 W. 8..Gotham Painters, Nov. 1-21 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57..Shinn & Lonegan, Nov. 1-14 
Gall. of Mod. Art, 18 E. 57 
Fed. of Mod. Painters & Sculptors 
“Small in Size,’’ to Nev. 13 
Gr. Cent. Gall., 15 Vanderblit 
Hovsep Pushman, Nov. 2-13 
Iranian Inst., 9 E. 89..Asiatie Art, to Dee. 25 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
‘America in the War,’’ 
Cont. Amer. Prints, 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57. 


28 
Durlacher, 


to Nov. 7 
Nov. 8-15 
Chea, 65 E. 57 
salads Drwgs. & Prints, to Nov. 
14 E. 57 
Erich M. to Nov. {3 
Komor, 38 E. 51 
Lucile Swan, Sculp. & Drwgs., to Nov. 6 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
Henry Schnakenberg, to Nov. 13 
Julien, 42 E. 57 
Eugene Berman, Nov. 4-30 


nenadiek 
Remarque Coll., 


Levy, 





RACINE, WISC., Wustum Mus.: Popular Pho 
tography; Chicago Artists, to Now. 30 

READING, PA., Pub. Mus.: E. S. Herges 
heimer, to Nov. 28 

ROCHESTER, WN. Y., Mem. Gall.: Brazil 
Builds; Provincial French, to Nov. 30. 

Pub. Lib.: Chinese Wall and Sereen Papers 
and Painting Reprod., to Nov. 30. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., Burpee Gall.: Tom Diet 
rich, to Dec. 6. Mexican Exhibit, Rivera, 
Nov. 8 to Dec. 6 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: Army 
Training, to Nov. 15. Stilwell; Keith; Moses; 
Index of Amer. Design, ta Nov. 30. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Mus.: Annual Mis- 
souri Compet.; Modern Textiles; Weavers’ 
Guild’s Work, to Nov. 30. America in the 
Making, to Nov. 15 

SAN DIEGO, CAL., Fine Arts Gall.: Arthur 
Beaumont, to Nov. 30, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art: 
S. F. Art Assoc. Annual, Hespeth Sculpture 


to Nov. 15. 

SANTA FE, N. M., Mus. of N. M.: 
& Schoeninger Constructions; 
mee, C. Barrows, Albuquerque Women's Club 
Art Dept., to Nov. 15. 


SANTA MONICA, ht... City Hall Gall.: 


Corazzo 
D. D. McNa- 


Air- 
eraft Art, to Nov. 

SEATTLE, WASH.., ral Mus.: Arts in Therapy, 
to Nov. 3. Soldiers of Production; Russian 
Arts & Crafts; Ships for Victory; T. 
Harrison, Nov. 10-Dee. 5. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Mus. of F. A 

to Nov. 30. Debt of Art 


Forain, lithographs, 
ta Nature, to Nov. 15. 

Smith Gall.: French Tapestries; Weaving Art, 
Nov. 6-29. Disney Originals, Nov. 4-28. 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS., Mt. Holyoke Coll.: 


P. Sample, Nov. 4-28 


TACOMA, WASH.., Coll. of Puget Sound Cali- 
fornia Artists; Raymond Hill; Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Corp. Workers, Nov. 7-28. 

TOLEDO, O., Mus. of Art: Canadian Exhib 
to Dee. 31. 


TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Con- 


temporary Art; Indian Costumes, to Nov. 29 
URBANA, ILL., Univ. of Ill.: Artists in Ad- 
vertising, to Nov. 30. 


UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 
Latin American Ptgs.: Index of Amer. De- 
sign; Farnsworth: Mexican & Argentine 
Graphic Arts; R. C. VanDenbergh, Nov. 7-22 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Corcoran Gall.: 


& Students Show, to Nov. 21. A. 
Nov. 6-25. 


Alumni 
0. Fischer, 


WELLESLEY, MASS., College Art Mus.: Art 
Society, to Nov. 14. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., Lawrence Art 
Mus.: Britain at War, to Now. 15. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA., College of Wm. & 
Mary: Soldier Art, to Nov. 6. 


YONKERS, N. Y., Hudson River Mus.: Yon- 
kers Art Ass'n; V. G. Stengel, Nov. 8-Dec. 19 
Bronx Artists Guild, Nov. 8-Deec. 5. 

YOUNGSTOWN, O., Butler Art Inst.: Ohio 
Servicemen’s Show; America in the War, to 
Nov. 7. Chinese Art, Nov. 12-Dee. 5. 

ZANESVILLE, O., Art Inst.: Strengel, tex- 
tiles, Nov. 4-29. American Ceramics, to 
Nov. 25. 

Ss eavy 


Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57. ..Nordfeldt, to Nov. 6 


Macbeth, {i E. 57...Andrew Wyeth, Nov. 1-20 
Marquié, 16 W. 57...Gerrit Hondius, Nov. 1-20 
Matisse, 41 E. 57.....Mare Chagall, Nov. 2-27 


Metropolitan Mus. WPA Prints, to Nov. 15 


Beauty of Greece, Nov. 2-30 
Soviet Artist in the War, Nov. 4-30 
Midtown, 605 Madison....Kingman, to Nov. 6 
Lillian Saarinen, Seulp. & Ceramics, Nov. 9-15 
Mileh, 108 W. 57 
Cont. Amer. Painters, 
Morton, 222 W. 50 
Trina Evens, Frederic Rockwell, to Nov. 6 
Gregory Ivy, Nov. 8-22 
Mus. of City of N. Y., 5th Ave. 
Alexander Alland Photos, to Nov. 30 
Mus. of Mod. Art, {1 W. 53 
Calder Sculpture, to Nov. 28 
Young Negro Art, to Nov. 28 
New Art Circle, 41 E. 57 
Henry McCarter, Nov. | 
New School, 66 W. 12 
Alexandra Pregel, to Nov. 9 
N. Y. Hist. Soc., 170 Cnt'l Park W. 
30th Annual Allied Artist of Am., to Nov. 28 
N. Y. Pub. Lib., 5th Ave 
Amer. Printmakers, to March 31 
Nierendorf, 53 E. 57..Amer. Expressionism: 


Nov. 1-30 
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Feininger, Nevelson, Nov. 1|-20 
Niveau, 63 E. 57 
Europeans in Amer., to Nov. 5; 


Johannes Schiefer, Nov. 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 
New Loan Exhibit, to Dec. | 
Norlyst, 59 W. 56...... Group Show, Nov. 1-13 
Crockett Johnson, Nov. 9-Dec. 6 
Passedolt, 121 E. 57.Maurice Gordon, to Nov. 6 
Perils, 32 E. 58....Madeline Pereny, Nov. |-27 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58..Ben Harris; 
J. K. Halliburton, Seulp., 
108 W. 57....Vietor Thall, to Nov. 14 
“‘We Challenge,"’ Nov. 15-Dec. 5 
Rehn, 683 Fifth........ Burchfield, to Nov. 15 
Riverside Mus., {03rd St. & Riverside 
Norwegian Women Artists, to Nov. 9 
emma | 16 E. 57 
liten Avery, Watercolors, to Nov. 15 
Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Kathe Koliwitz, Nov. 3-Dec. 4 
60th St., 22 E. 60..German Novoa, to Nov. 12 


6-19 


to Nov. 20 
Puma, 


St. 


Staten Island Mus.....Emma White, Nov. |-30 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Jos. Goethe, Wood Sculp., Nov. 1-13 


10 W. 9th St. 

Glackens Memorlal, Nov. 6-Dec. 5 
Thannhauser, 165 E. 62..French Art, to Dee. 31 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55 

Hedda Sterne, Tempera & Drwgs., Nov. 
Weyhe, 794 Lex....... Albert Urban, Nov. 1-30 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64....Van Gogh, to Nov. 7 
Willard, 32 E. 57..Poussette-Dart, to Nov. 6 

Gina Knee, Watercolors, Nov. 9-Dee. 4 
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60 
mm OCT. 25th - NOV. 12¢ 





Retrospective Exhibition 


JOSEPH 
STELLA 


Including Brooklyn Bridge Panels 
and Painting of Coney Island 


November 8 to 27 


A. C. A. GALLERY 
63 East 57th Street, New York 22 


Send 10¢ for first issue of A.C.A, 


Bulletin; $1 for 12 issues. 





FIRST EXHIBITION 


Jackson Pollock 


November 9 - 27 


ART OF THIS CENTURY 
30 W. 57th Street, New York 


EXHIBITION — 





Vov. 1-15 


FRANK K. M. REHN 


683 Fifth Ave., New York 


Near 54th Street 





OILS AND GOUACHES BY 


JEAN LIBERTE 


Nov. 8 - 27 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 
=>. 38 East 57 St., N. Y. C 








EGG TEMPERA PAINTINGS 
AND DRAWINGS BY 


HEDDA STERNE 


November 1-13 


WAKEFIELD GALLERY 
64 EAST 55th STREET, N. Y. 





th STREET GALLERIES 
22 East 60th St., N. Y. C. 


OILS — 
“HISTORY 
OF MAN” 





PAINTINGS 


HANS MOLLER 


Nov. 8 through Nov. 20 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57 STREET, N. Y. ©. 





OIL PAINTINGS by 


GERRIT HONDIUS 


NOV. 1 
MARQUIE GALLERY 


16 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y.¢) 


Printed by WNU, N. ! 
ART NEW: 




















THE ART AND LIFE OF 





VINCENT VAN GOGH 


lock 


-NTURY 
lew York 


A LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
for the benefit of 


THE AMERICAN AND DUTCH WAR RELIEF 











Under the distinguished patronage of 
MRS. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
and 


H.R.H. PRINCESS JULIANA 


Until November 7 Inclusive 


WILDENSTEIN 


19 EAST 64th STREET, N. Y. 
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ON I HUNDRED A N D TOR TIisgt & ANNIVERS AR Y 


DURAND-RUEL 


Nuaneteenth and ‘Tiventieth ( entury 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 
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NEW YORK PARIS 


12 EAST 57 STREET 37 AVE. DE FRIEDLAND 
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